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Advance, Pennsylvania 
+o CUIINRD »- 
AV DVANCE, Pennsylvania ! 


Education is thy soul, 
Better schools will lead thee nearer 
To thy clearly visioned goal. 


Construct mansions for the children: 
Supply buildings with the best; 
Provide teachers of sound training. 
Then results will be the best. 


¢ 
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More secure will be our future 
If our youth are emphasized ; 
More substantial our foundation 


With the school idealized. 


ELEANOR CRANMER 
P 


MONROETON 


May the new year be a true year; 
Let us celebrate with growth 

At the sesquicentennial 
Education's solemn oath. 


Advance, Pennsylvania ! 

Let the keystone be supreme. 
May our 'eaders draw us forward 
To fulfillment of our dream. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
Southwestern Normal School, California, Pa. 
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New Books 
for Elementary Grades 








CHALK TALKS ON HEALTH AND SAFETY 
By WALTER F. COBB 


A new health reader for grades three, four, and five. Numerous 
amusing black and white drawings by the author illustrate the text. $ .80 


GOLDTREE AND SILVERTREE 


Fairy Plays to Read and Act 
By KATHARINE DUNCAN MORSE 


A group of six plays which may be used for the schoolroom or the 
amateur stage. Adapted for the upper-primary and the intermediate 
grades. $ .84 


LITTLE UGLY FACE 


By FLORENCE CLAUDINE COOLIDGE 


A collection of authentic Indian folk tales which will be enjoyed by 
pupils in the third and fourth grades. Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. $ .80 


SILVER PENNIES 
A Collection of Modern Poems for Boys and Girls 
By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Poems in part one for children of ten years and under; those in part 
two for older children. $ .80 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Forehanded— 


If you are going to study this summer, it’s time 
to begin thinking about it. Where? And what? 
the two insistent questions of the summer session stu- 
dent. For teachers who want the largest intellectual 
dividends from their summer vacations, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has a worth-while answer to both 
questions. The Summer Session dates for 1926 are 
June 28 to August 6. 





Write today for your copy of the Preliminary 
Summer Session Bulletin. It tells you the advantages 
of Pittsburgh as an educational center, and contains 
a complete list of the courses to be offered, both pro- 
fessional and academic. 


Address: Frank W. Shockley, Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 

thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 

proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 

: ae blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
~ will be refunded. 


3 The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
32 50 all electric saype is ee. with -_ feet = Under- 
7 writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
Price, $ ‘ convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
The Little Giant isa modern aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
hygienic device that_should by parcel post. 
creceaces tae 
t t of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work Address Dept. S 
in your school under our guar- 


antee of satisfaction. JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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THE TITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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WINSTON ] 


NEW! EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
THE EXEMPLIFIED IN TWO 
MASTERY OF ENGLISH LEADING SERIES 


By ALLEN AND HARVEY ime 
BOOK I for the grades of the Junior HODGE AND LEE’S ELEMENTARY 


High School and the first year of ENGLISH: SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


the four year Senior High School Th hia aie oo ee 2 
BOOK II for the Sentor High School whey ~tei~ ey een tama 
es good English for everyday use. 


Here, at last, is the realization of the 








English teacher’s hopes. The texts are 

full of purposeful inspiration, intelligent THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER 
activity, and stimulating humor. Every 5 ° 

lesson isa model of organization and (Leonard-Winship) 
limitation. The illustrations alone are The latest methods and the com- 


enough to recommend these books. pe aa ay ete: 
They are beautiful pictures, many of piled results of scientific investi- 
which are in color, and relate directly gations made available for 
to the text. effective classroom work. 

Send for complete information 


Both of these modern series may be procured in two-book 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY and three-book editions. 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia CH ARLES E. MERRILL COMP ANY 


Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 
The Original Association for the Protection of TEACHERS ONLY 


Read the following recent correspondence with a former member. The letters are 
accurately quoted. 





LETTER FROM MISS E. A. H. 


“I have taken out insurance in a company that I think is better than yours. 
Please cancel my policy.” 


OUR REPLY TO THE ABOVE LETTER 


“WVe note your statement that you have taken out insurance in a company 
that is better than the EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION. That is a 
pretty strong statement to make and we are good-naturedly challenging you to 
prove it. We think there is no concern like the E. B. A. in existence. It provides 
a clean cut contract, and it does pay its benefits promptly and generously. We 
note from our records that we have paid you three times since you became a 
member. We would be glad to hear from you.” 


THE SECOND LETTER FROM MISS E. A. H. 


“I now realize that I did make a rash statement, and an untrue one, when 
I wrote that I had taken out insurance in a better company than yours. I 
now apologize. I was dazzled and blinded by their offer to pay $25.00 per week 
instead of $12.50. This year I have lost four weeks of school because of sickness 
and couldn’t collect any benefits because the disease I had was not listed in their 
policy. If you are willing, I would like to renew, or rather take another policy 
from your company.” 

















It is the same old story. Teachers always learn, sooner or later, sometimes all too 
late, that there is no better protection in existence, for the price charged, than that which 
the E. B. A. offers. Moral: If you have this protection now, be sure to KEEP IT. If not, 
it will pay you to GET IT at once. 


WRITE TODAY. TOMORROW, IN ALL PROBABILITY, WILL BE TOO LATE. 
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Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book anda Six-book Edition 


WE believe that these books provide better drill and disci- 

pline in the fundamental processes and more skillful 
application of arithmetical principles to present-day problems 
than have been given in any previous series of arithmetics. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of problems 
and on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in the 


checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a subject in 
which the pupils have a real personal interest. 

The way in which they relate such technical subjects as commission, 
insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal experience or observation 


of boys and girls. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 























Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
— Slide rojector has made possible agreat new & 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cc 
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TEACHERS MANUAL FOR PICTURE 
STUDY AND ART APPRECIATION 
Best Text on the Subject by 

BER - HECKMAN 
of Teachers College, Columbia a 
64 pages, illustrated—S0c po 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Dept, 3, 415 Madison Avenue New York 
































TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your future. 
Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street . PHILADELPHIA 























NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANT. 
: Announcing | New Volume in the 
hone ral } || Woodburn and Moran History Series 
and Service | FINDERS AND FOUNDERS 


OF THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in this nation-wide series 
presents hero stories of early explorers and 
pioneers with the same dramatic vividness 
which characterizes the series. Authentic 
and impartial. (4th Grade) 


Other volumes in the series: 


The Makers of America 


(5th Year) 

Introduction to American History 
(6th and 7th Years) 
Elementary American History 
(7th and 8th Years) 


The American Community 


(8th et and Jr. H. S.) 


Grady and Wade’s Modern English Series 


All branches of spoken and written English are 
taught from one volume as one subject. A book for 
each year, beginning with the fourth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pennsylvania Representative: J. Kenneth Satchell, Wayne, Pa. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 
College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 
Second semester begins 
February 8, 1926 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 











Join Our 


European Summer School 


Travel with University leaders 
in England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other 
countries. Parties sail from 
New York June 5 to July 3. 
Return early in September. 
Until March 15, 50 scholarships 
to teachers to reduce cost of 
travel. 


Write for our European 
Summer School Announcement 


CA AA : 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








CES 
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GRAMMAR 


Hermans: Studies In Grammar 
The Problem Method for Individual 


or Class Instruction 
This is becoming the popular method of 
teaching grammar in high schools and junior 
high schools. There is a separate pad of 
Achievement Tests. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 


SHORT STORIES 
Short Stories for Class Reading 


Edited by RALPH P. BOAS and BARBARA M. HAHN 

A popular selection of stories, chiefly con- 
temporary. Invaluable for a study of the 
appreciation or writing of short stories be- 
cause of the appeal tothe present-day student. 


Henry Holt and Company 
19 W. 44th St., New York 























National Education Achievement Scales 





THE 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


for Senior High Schools 


by JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany County, Md. 
A New Scientific Spelling Scale that Measures 
Ability to Spell in Sentences, Based on Thor- 
ough Research, with Reliable Standardized 
Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from Fourteen 
Years (14-0) to Nineteen Years Ten Months 
(19-10). Published in Four Tests of Equal 


Difficulty. 
PRICE PER TEST 


(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering.......... 20 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 

Class Record Sheet..................0 3 cents 
(Each class should have one) 
TERMS 
Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra; 

25¢ discount allowed on orders for quantities. 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


A Scale for Elementary Schools in Eight Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 

A Scale for Junior High Schools in Six Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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More than 3000 high schools 


use this remarkable book 


HILL'S 


Community Life and Civic Problems 





Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















The Report of the National Committee on 


Reading (1925) Recommends the Use of a 
Variety of Types of Reading Texts 


SILENT READING 


Books one, two, and three 
By C. R. Stone, Author of “Silent 
and Oral Reading’’ 


A series furnishing definite, spe- 
cialized training in contentreading 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERA- 
TURE SERIES 
Selections for all grades from the 
classic and the contemporary 

writers. 





THE STORY READERS 


Books one and two 
By Sara Cone Bryant, Author of 
“How to Tell Stories to Chaldren,’’ etc. 


Delightful material for recrea- 
tional reading by a recognized 
authority. 


NATURE LITERATURE—IN- 


DUSTRIAL READINGS 


Many titles of this type of reading 
are listed in our catalogues. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 East 40th Street 


New York 
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The Platoon School 


WILLIAM F. KENNEDY 
Director of Platoon Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


thought and interest of school people 
during the past decade as has the pla- 
toon type of school organization. 

Although some of the basic elements in- 
volved are as old as ancient Greek education, 
their combination into a working organization 
was not conceived and practised till the year 
1907 under the so-called Gary Plan. This 
organization was such a radical departure from 
the existing single unit or graded school plan 
that it proved a bone of contention among edu- 
cators for some years. However, some pro- 
gressive school men catching the vision of its 
possibilities and adaptations for solving many 
of their educational problems began to experi- 
ment with the plan, refining its processes and 
adapting its operation to community needs, 
building arrangements, personal ideals and 
educational principles. 


N’ OTHER movement has challenged the 


A rapid development began about eight years 
ago to the extent that at the present time the 
platoon plan is functioning in ninety-nine cit- 
ies located in thirty-six states of our Union. 
Among these cities are Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles, Denver, Birmingham, Dal- 
las, Kansas City, Akron, Chicago and Youngs- 
town. Of the thirty-six states having platoon 
schools in operation, Pennsylvania heads the 
list. 

It is evident that this movement is neither 
local nor uncertain. It is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Every week brings us informa- 
tion that another town or city has adopted 
the plan. 


The movement in Pittsburgh began when 
the McKelvy School was organized on the pla- 
toon plan about ten years ago. At the present 
time there are forty-nine of the larger Pitts- 
burgh schools, enrolling over 36,000 pupils, 
working on this system, and by the end of the 
present school year this number of schools 
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will be increased to sixty, enrolling three- 
fifths of the elementary school population. 


The development of the platoon movement 
in Pittsburgh has been remarkable for har- 
mony, co-operation of teachers and principals 
and the enthusiastic support of parents. This 
is largely due to the fact that the organization 
has been imposed on no one; its growth has 
been healthy due to a gradual development in 
numbers, experimentation and varying activi- 
ties in terms of the needs of the community. 
In no case has a school that has been platoon- 
ized gone back to the traditional organization. 


Certain perplexing school problems arising 
out of the conditions of the 19th century with 
their attempted solution have been largely re- 
sponsible for this movement toward a better 
type of school organization. Among them are: 


First, the overcrowding of the curriculum 
in terms of a teacher’s power to teach all 
subjects. During the past seventy-five years 
the elementary school subjects have been in- 
creased three-fold. 


Second, the need of enriching the school 
experiences of children. 

Third, the necessity of building a school or- 
ganization in harmony with the native traits 
of children. 

Fourth, the necessity of making a greater 
use of school buildings and equipment on ac- 
count of rapidly mounting costs. 

Fifth, rapidly growing centers of popula- 
tion and overcrowded school conditions. 


What is the Platoon Plan? 

There are five basic factors involved in the 
platoon plan. 

First, the division of the school groups or 
units into two equal parts from the lowest 
grade to the highest. Each part is a platoon. 
While Platoon A is located in home rooms 
working with the fundamental subjects of the 


; 
‘ 
i 
{ 
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curriculum, Platoon B is out in special rooms, 
engaged with special subjects. At the mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon hour there is a 
complete change, the group comprising Platoon 
A passing to special rooms, and the group 
comprising Platoon B going to home rooms. 
There is also a minor change at the first and 
third quarter of each session, providing for a 
change in the special activities. However, 
home-room groups spend one-half of each ses- 
sion in the home rooms, working in the field of 
the fundamental subjects. 

The second essential of a platoon school is 
the division of the subjects of the curriculum 
into the two classes, home room and special. 
The home room subjects are arithmetic, spell- 
ing, writing, formal language, history, geog- 
raphy and reading in primary grades. The 
special subjects include music, art, nature 
study, oral expression, literature, library work 
and physical and industrial education. 

The third essential of a platoon school is the 
division of the teaching force into home room 
teachers and special teachers who conduct the 
activities peculiar to their several fields of 
work. 

It is here we find the richest contribution 
of the platoon plan. In the conventional school 
in which each teacher conducts all the activi- 
ties of any particular group, it is generally 
the case that the teachers are attempting to 
instruct in some branches for which they have 
neither appreciation nor preparation. In other 
words they are compelled to attempt the im- 
possible. 

In a platoon school teachers are selected to 
teach a subject or group of subjects in terms 
of their talent, preparation and appreciation 
in a particular field, and because they are re- 
sponsive to art or music or nature study, they 
cause pupils of native ability to respond also, 
and thus are discovered latent desires and 
talents. 

Often teachers perform a mediocre service 
when they are compelled to teach certain fact 
or drill subjects; but, given the subjects of 
music, art or literature, they become fountain 
springs of inspiration to their pupils. Such 
teachers are found in every community. They 


do not advertise their talents and abilities, but 
secretly they live in the world of art or music. 
They revel in good literature or thrill to dra- 
matic situations in prose and poetry. They 
tramp the fields and climb the mountains in 
search of nature’s gifts and beauty. 


They 
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are apostles of abounding health and are de- 
voted to the business of giving it to others. 
There are other teachers who from the many- 
sidedness of their abilities and because of their 
practical attitudes to the problem of living 
have a special ability for conducting the home 
room activities. Thus children’s lives are pe- 
culiarly enriched by their contacts with a di- 
versified teacher-personality and ability. 


The fourth essential of a platoon school 
is the division of the school plant to provide for 
the two types of school activities. In a school 
of twenty units it is evident that ten rooms 
will be needed for home room activities and ten 
rooms or spaces for the special activities. The 
home rooms are selected with a view of obtain- 
ing most desirable places in terms of location, 
space and light for in these rooms each group 
spends one-half of its school time. Ten other 
rooms including certain available unused 
spaces take care of the special activities. Thus 
a traditional school building containing sixteen 
class rooms, an auditorium, industrial rooms 
or large basement spaces may take care of 
from twenty to twenty-four units, bringing 
about a building economy of from twenty to 
fifty per cent. 


It is a peculiar characteristic that what 
touches an individual’s pocket-book generally 
brings about a reorganization of individual 
and home practices; but the situation that vio- 
lates the social or municipal pocket-book is 
allowed to continue unchanged. 


Mounting costs during the past decade have 
resulted in lessening the number of rooms in 
our new home structures and the demolishing 
of the victorian type of homes containing many 
rooms of large dimensions, with an accom- 
panying contribution to home life. Yet we 
are still building schoolhouses containing 
rooms and spaces some of which are used but 
a part of each day or week. The platoon plan 
provides for the use of the whole plant when 
needed. 


The fifth essential of the platoon school is 
the division of the school time, in respect to 
a day, a week or semester into two parts pro- 
viding for both types of school activities. It 
may seem to some that too little time is given 
to the three R’s and too much to the special 
subjects. However, since the platoon school 
day is a little longer than the conventional 
school day, since the traditional recess periods 
are now turned into health activities under the 
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direction of trained teachers, since most of 
the special subjects are also included in the 
curriculum of the conventional school and 
since the fundamentals are tools used in work- 
ing out the values aimed at in the special field, 
a better product, not a less, is obtained in the 
field of the academic subjects of the platoon 
schools. 


In general the following are some of the 
outstanding advantages of the platoon type of 
elementary school organization: 

1. The platoon school affords an opportu- 
nity for enriched teaching. 

2. It makes possible an enriched and func- 
tioning curriculum. 

3. It widens and enriches the opportunities 
of the pupil in the school. 

4. It furnishes a finer social setting for 
the work of the school. 

5. It makes a real democratic purpose and 
organization of the school truly possible. 

6. It furnishes an opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in the work best suited to their 
bent and preparation. 

7. It makes possible a definite and real 
health program through the proper scheduling 
of this work in the daily schedule. 

8. It permits a better assignment of build- 
ing accommodations. 

9. It furnishes an opportunity to build up 
and equip departments in terms of subjects 
taught. 

10. It makes possible the most economic 
use of textbooks and equipment. 

11. It furnishes a program for the develop- 
ment of citizenship through self-discipline in 
terms of opportunity open to teachers and 
pupils. 

12. It makes easily possible the develop- 
ment of a fine school spirit and the creation 
of a situation whereby the school life of the 
pupils is made pleasant and happy. 

The platoon type of elementary school or- 
ganization is laid on the foundation of the 
essential principles of modern psychology and 
good pedagogy. It is held together with the 
cement of common sense. It is plumb with the 
educational theories and principles of our 
greatest educators and stands the test of ex- 
pert investigation and educational measure- 
ment. 





Few can pay the price of Hemlock; few are 
worthy of the Cross; and few indeed, could 
meet Great Opportunity, even if fate supplied 
it. 


No. 3 
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THE FIRST QUESTION OF A COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

Are you enough of a grown-up, well-bred 
man to carry through a gentleman’s daily per- 
sonal routine without a word of advice or 
suggestion or command from anybody? Let 
us examine a few leading items of this daily 
routine and test your preparation. 

Do you, with reasonable regularity, go to 
bed at some fixed hour and rise punctually at 
some fixed time, with no one to remind you or 
order you or waken you? If not, you are still 
“a mere boy,” not yet ready for a campus life 
or self-controlled freedom. 

Have you formed the settled habit of per- 
sonal cleanliness, with thoroughly washed 
hands and ears and head and body all the 
time, with clean linen and presentable clothes, 
with hair and shoes and nails properly cared 
for every day, with the habit of attending to 
your laundry and knowing where your various 
“personal belongings” are? If “somebody else” 
must look after these things for you, must find 
your clean clothes and keep track of your 
soiled ones, must remind you to brush your 
hair and polish your shoes, you are certainly 
not yet ready to lead a grown-man’s life any- 
where in America whether on a campus or in 
any business position. 

Have you grown-up sense enough to take 
special care of your teeth during this special 
period when unsuspected decay and infection 
may injure your manhood health and wreck 
your later life with crippling disease? Or are 
you in “too much of a hurry” to give your 
teeth a thorough cleaning every morning and 
evening? 

Have you learned that the human engine 
whose poisonous waste is not removed every 
day is on the road to an early breakdown or 
are you such a “fool-kid” chauffeur as to be 
rather proud of being able to put off such “in- 
terruptions” almost indefinitely without notice- 
able disability? 

Are you in the habit of “gorging” your food 
in big mouthfuls, washing each down with a 
gulp of liquid, and finding ten or twelve min- 
utes long enough to eat “plenty of grub” till 
the next feeding-time? 

If you can’t make a seventy-five per cent 
stand on this first section of the examination, 
you’d better get busy at once, for you are cer- 
tainly not “getting ready for college,” what- 
ever your text-book grades and text-book units 
and personal conceit may be.—Washington and 
Lee University Bulletin. 
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One Hundred Reasons for One Hundred Per- 
Cent Membership in the P. S. E. A. 


HY should every county, city and borough school have a 100% membership in the P. S. 
E. A.? 


During the past month we put this question to many Pennsylvania educators and 
ever since answers have been pouring in. Here are one hundred representative replies chosen 
from the thousand and one answers received. The best reason, judging from the number of 
such replies received, is the fact that a united organization has the ability to work more ef- 
fectively; the second most popular answer urges the need of a professional spirit which such 


an organization as the P. S. E. A. promotes. 


Read the hundred reasons yourself and see if you can endorse them all. 


Why 100 Per Cent Everywhere? 


Because 
“In Union there is Strength and a body of 
51,600 teachers united by the keystone of 
the arch, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, can put over good things 
for the children of the schools of Penn- 
sylvania.” 
Because 
“In Union there is Strength—lIt solidifies 
our profession for better legislation.” 
Because 
“In Union there is Professional Growth.” 
Because 
“100% Membership—100% Strength.” 
Because 
“It is a Means of Growth.” 
Because 
“Every Teacher Enrolled Enlists Endless 
Endeavor Everywhere.” 
Because 
“Tdeals grow into realities through united 
effort.” 


Because 
“Group loyalty counts.” 


Because 
“Every teacher is helped; therefore, let 
every teacher help.” 

Because 
“In a multitude of counselors there is 
wisdom.”—Bible. 


Because 
“The individual left out receives too severe 
a penalty.” 

Because 
“Every teacher needs to grow. This is 
pabulum of 100% value.” 

Because 
“He who would be boosted must likewise 
be a booster boosting the boosters who boost 
him.” 
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Because 
“A wire is not a live wire unless connected 
with other wires.” 

Because 
“All who share benefits should help bear 
burdens.” 

Because 

- “Success is mutual and can be obtained for 
the individual and the State only through 
wholehearted co-operation.” 

Because 
“It is the only organization that represents 
all the teachers of Pennsylvania.” 

Because 
“The P. S. E. A. is the only all-inclusive 
teachers’ organization.” 

Because 
“No organization is active unless its mem- 
bers are all active.” 

Because 
“We need a complete organization and it 
needs us.” 


Because 
“To advance the cause of education we 
must have united effort.” 


Because 
“Unified effort will establish educational 
standards of excellence and efficiency.” 


Because 
“Each instructor does only a small part in 
the training of the student, co-operation is 
necessary.” 


Because 
“We live and move and have our being 
by contact.” 


Because 
“The Association is working for the inter- 
ests of 100% of the teachers in the State. 
It is as much interested in the teacher 
of a one-room rural school as it is in the 
college professor.” 
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Because 
“With every 100 per cent investment there 
is 100 per cent interest in that in which 
the investment is made.” 

Because 
“With every teacher pulling for the Asso- 
ciation, success is sure to follow: 
The mule that kicks cannot pull; 
The mule that pulls cannot kick.” 

Because 
“100% membership is the first step in real- 
izing 100% professionalism.” 

Because 
“Out of the fullness of the membership, the 
profession speaketh.” 


Because 
“A group 100% strong has a greater en- 
thusiasm about itself and functions more 
effectively.” 


Because 
“A 100% group exerts a stronger and more 
powerful influence in the State.” 


Because 
“It develops group solidarity and group 
consciousness.” 


Because 
“It arouses a feeling of group responsi- 
bility.” 

Because 
“The organization is as efficient as any of 
its parts.” 

Because 
“Accomplishments are really enjoyed to 
the fullest extent when each beneficiary’s 
effort has aided in the approach to the 
desired goal.” 


Because 
“We have the opportunity to keep in touch 
with the worth-while experiences of others 
interested in the schools of Pennsylvania 
and thus grow in educational service.” 


Because 
“Teachers of all grades, 1 to 12, are made 
a unit. 100% membership prevents group 
segregation and promotes common in- 
terests.” 

Because 
“The profession should present a_ solid 
front.” 

Because 
“Thus united we will be a power for the 
cause of education.” 

Because 

“The individual teacher should be active 

in the group.” 
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Because 
“It is the supreme evidence of professional 
solidarity.” 

Because 
“Of professional loyalty.” 

Because 
“It welds our professional spirit.” 

Because 
“It shows our loyalty and our personal in- 
terest in our profession.” 

Because 
“The teaching profession should include 
only those who are 100% professionally 
minded.” : 

Because 
“The Association has been the major factor 
in making teaching a profession.” 

Because 
“It links together in a great comradeship 
all the members of the teaching profession 
from the kindergarten to the university.” 

Because 
“You can judge a professional man by his 
attitude toward his profession.” 

Because 
“The Association has improved the teacher’s 
professional status.” 

Because 
“It is an index of your professional in- 
terest.” 

Because 
“The honor and dignity of the profession 
merit a 100% membership.” 

Because 
“It lifts us professionally and a teacher 
who hasn’t caught the professional spirit 
is a wage earner only.” 

Because 
“The P. S. E. A. is the one organization 
which may legitimately express the pro- 
fessional judgment of the teachers of the 
State and officially exert their influence in 
any professional movement.” 

Because 
“Every teacher in the Commonwealth 
should express his personal influence 
through participation in the election of 
delegates to the annual meeting.” 

Because 
“Of the efficient service rendered by the 
Association professionally and materially to 
all teachers.” 

Because 
“Its democratic organization enables the 
P. S. E. A. to come in contact with every 
member. Its work reaches into every class- 
room.” 
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Because 
“It is the one organization which promotes 
scientific spirit, professional enthusiasm and 
intellectual alertness on the part of its 
members.” 

Because 
“It gives us the best professional thought 
in the most practical way.” 

Because 
“Teaching is a profession. The P. S. E. A. 
is the official organization of the teaching 
profession in Pennsylvania. Therefore the 
teacher who is truly professional is a mem- 
ber of the organization.” 

Because 
“Every teacher should have a share in the 
enterprise which furnishes inspiration for 
all and promotes the interests of all.” 

Because 
“The teacher who does not have enough 
pride in his vocation to affiliate with his 
State Education Association cannot expect 
other people to respect his profession.” 

Because 
“The efforts of the teacher are co-operative. 
She elevates herself when she elevates her 
profession.” 

Because 
“It is our professional duty. It is an ex- 
pression of our ethical relationship with 
others in the business.” 


Because 
“The vision, initiative, courage and genius 
essential for the advancement of the pro- 
fessional and individual interests of Penn- 
sylvania teachers are ours to command in 
our own ranks. Every non-member teacher 
subtracts from their effectiveness. Put a 
100 per cent force behind them and they 
become invincible.” 

Because 
“Participation is a real test of appreciation. 
All the advantages enjoyed by all teachers 
today—and they are legion—were won by 


co-operative effort. Appreciate—partici- 
pate.” 
Because 
“Efficiency—Output~Input.  Let’s make 


the Input 100% first of all, then go after a 
100% Output in our educational machine!” 


Because 
“Each can read his own JOURNAL.” 


Because 
“The SCHOOL JOURNAL itself is worth more 
than the membership dues.” 
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Because 
“The JOURNAL is worth the dollar. It 
unconsciously develops broader school in- 
terests and better professional spirit.” 
Because 
“The Association is an effective leader in 
a campaign for better schools.” 


Because 
“The ScHOOL JOURNAL keeps the teachers 
and directors informed about their 
business.” 

Because 


“The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
worth more than the membership fee in 
the P. S. E. A.” 
Because 
“Every teacher should be a close student 
of the JOURNAL in order to further the 
plans proposed by the State Department.” 
Because 
“Membership in the State Education Asso- 
ciation entitles one to receive the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 
Because 
“It means that all teachers will come to 
know some of the same things.” 
Because 
“It keeps the teachers in touch with the 
latest educational theory and practice.” 
Because 
“There is no other way to secure the wealth 
of information pertaining to educational 
development in Pennsylvania than in the 
Association’s official organ.” 


Because 
“100% membership from a business stand- 
point means better salaries, pensions, tenure 
of office and general advancement of the 
profession brought about from time to time 
by legislation.” 

Because 
“100% membership will keep every teacher 
informed of legislative and executive 
changes and the general progress of our 
school system through the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 

Because 
“Each member is entitled to a monthly copy 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the 
official educational organ of the State 
broadcasting the best of all that leads 
to higher civilization and good citizenship. 
Filed, these JOURNALS are a_ reference 
library and an encyclopedia for any teacher 
in the field for educational improvement and 
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better citizenship. The writer has over 
four hundred and eighty copies of the 
JOURNAL filed in consecutive order.” 
Because 
“It is one of the most powerful aids in 
securing legislation relative to teachers’ 
rights.” 
Because 
“It enables us to present a solid front for 
constructive legislation.” 
Because 
“Of the support the P. S. E. A. is giving 
to a progressive legislative program: (a) 
In the interests of the children of the 
State; (b) In the interests of the teachers 
of the State.” 
Because 
“Of the professional attitude developed 
among the educational forces of the State 
through the activities of the P. S. E. A.” 
Because 
“It adds weight to any legislative progress.” 
Because 
“Increase of salaries, longer terms and 
better school conditions have been brought 
about by P. S. E. A.” 


Because 
“The advances in recent years toward the 
betterment of the conditions in the teaching 
profession in Pennsylvania have been ac- 
complished through the P. S. E. A.” 


Because 
“A dollar well spent brings years of con- 
tent.” 

Because 
“It pays more than 100% dividends on the 
investment.” 

Because 
“Pp, S. E. A. gives many dollars worth of 
professional benefit to the individual for 
a one dollar fee. A real bargain—get more 
than you pay for.” 

Because 
“We consider values. For no other dollar 
do we get quite so much.” 

Because 
“A 100% organization commands greater 
respect and attention.” 
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Because 
“It shows to the people of Pennsylvania the 
enthusiastic spirit of their teachers.” 

Because 

“Such membership speaks more eloquent- 

ly for the cause of education than 100 rea- 
sons why we should join.” 

Because 
“True sports witness the game from the 
stand and not from the cross arm of a 
telegraph pole.” 

Because 
“Each membership is an indirect contribu- 
tion to the promotion of education in the 
State.” 


Because 
“The P. S. E. A. stands for the betterment 
of teaching conditions everywhere in the 
State.” 


Because 
“100% membership in the P. S. E. A. is 
the best way to keep 100% of the teaching 
force of the State in close touch with the 
latest educational developments and the 
most approved methods of teaching.” 


Because 

“The constant readjustment of the scale of 
values in education demands it. I pity the 
wide-awake and progressive college presi- 
dent whose teachers have lost touch with 
education in its growing and developing 
programs. He has. some hard ‘pulls’ to 
make. It is very easy for a college to 
become ‘dead-a-top.’ This is certain to hap- 
pen if faculties and administrative officers 
refuse to become acquainted with what is 
going on in the public schools.” 


Because 
“Like baptism, It’s an outward sign of 
inward grace.” 
“It prevents (educational) arteriosclerosis.” 
“It’s a minimum expense for a maximum 
benefit.” 
“Each dollar withheld goes unconsciously 
for funeral expenses—of the deceased.” 
“It eliminates the star boarder.” 
“No one should refuse to pay an honest 
debt.” 
“There isn’t one reason why they shouldn’t.” 


system, establish a higher educational standard, insure the young people of the 


W- the teachers of the State of Pennsylvania, in order to form a more perfect. school 


State against illiteracy, provide for better methods of teaching, promote the gen- 
eral welfare of our schools and secure the blessings of a more enlightened state to our- 
selves and to our posterity should enroll 100% in the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 


ciation. 
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had studied his spelling lesson just 

about three minutes and was tapping 
his desk annoyingly with his pencil. He was 
looking: about, too, across the aisle, out of the 
window, and then closed his book with an im- 
patient little bang. Then he slid down in his 
seat, hands in his pockets, and looked at the 
ceiling. 

It was time to admonish him! 

“Arthur,” said I, “don’t waste so much time. 
You haven’t done a thing for the last ten min- 
utes. If you do not get to work at once you 
will have to remain after school and make up 
the time lost.” 

I certainly made an impression. Arthur 
didn’t want to be detained after school. The 
boys were to play ball and he was one of the 
team. Besides, he was pitcher and had to be 
there to do the best he could. 

But when I spoke to Arthur, every other 
one in the room looked up at me, then at him. 

Little Mary had been intent on her reading 
lesson. But her child’s curiosity had to listen 
to me and then inspect the object of my dis- 
cipline. She waited for more; then her atten- 
tion was attracted by Jimmie’s pencil on the 
floor, and she had to tell him about it. Then, 
she had to see just what he would do with it. 
Somehow or other, she didn’t get earnestly 
back to that reading lesson. 

And so it was with Helen, who raised her 
thoughtful blue eyes and began to inspect Ar- 
thur. What she thought, I do not know, but 
her gaze rested upon him for some time, then 
she slowly closed her book and began winding 
her key-ribbon around her finger. 

Bennie took it as a joke! That was one on 
Arthur! He shifted around quickly and drop- 
ped his book in doing so. It struck the floor 
with a bang, and Martha gave vent to a dis- 
turbing “Oooh” That was the signal for a 


L ITTLE Arthur, third seat from the back, 


The “Do’s” and “Don’t’s” of Discipline 


EDWARD JAMES DUBOIS 





general burst of merriment, and I did have to 
stand on my dignity and demand the immedi- 
ate restoration of order. 


But the quiet that had prevailed was gone. 
Every one seemed to see the clock at once, 
note that it was fifteen minutes before closing 
time and begin making preparations for leav- 
ing. Books were packed and ten minutes were 
wasted waiting for dismissal. 


Something had been wrong. That was cer- 
tain. And I promised myself that in the future 
I would act differently. I had been taught 
that a child was constructive, that in his mo- 
ments of dreaming he was always making 
things, great things, things that were to be 
when he was a man. His imagination pictured 
to him fields of conquest in which he was the 
hero! It was in him to do! There was a di- 
vine urge within that the teacher could use 
to his advantage. Suggest the “Do” that was 
forever in him and he would respond. 

I closed my eyes and reconstructed the inci- 
dent. I walked quietly back to Arthur, and 
seeing that spelling was not proving attractive 
at that time, suggested some interesting point 
in the geography lesson that he could find in 
a book on the shelf, also a good story in con- 
nection with his history lesson. That energy 
for doing something that I had interpreted as 
a desire to waste time, found a ready response, 
and, encouraged by my evident interest, he 
awoke from his listless attitude and with a 
sprightly step went to the shelf. When the 
bell rang for dismissal, Arthur was still there, 
but, thinking of the game, he came to the desk 
and asked permission to take the book home 
with him that evening. 

This all took place in a quiet, orderly way 
and none of the other students were disturbed. 

I, too, had learned a lesson, the lesson that 
a “Do” builds and a “Don’t” tears down.— 
The North Carolina Teacher. 





WHAT NOT TO END A SENTENCE WITH 
The Society for Pure English offers this dialogue as a warning against the careless 


use of prepositions: 
SIck 


Cuitp—“I want to be read to.” 


NursE—“What book do you want to be read to out of?” 

Sick CHmp—“Robinson Crusoe.” 

Nurse goes out and returns with “The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Sick CHmp—‘“What do you bring me that book to be read to out of from for?”— 
Christian College. 
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Living Better By Spending Less 


JESSIE M. ROBBINS 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


to instill in the boy or girl lifetime 

health habits is the one who needed 
them instilled in him in his own school days, 
and the teacher who shows his pupils how to 
save may now be suffering from not having 
learned the art of saving when he was young. 
The habit of thrift, if begun in youth, will do 
much to set the individual free, but the path 
to freedom is long and rough and hard to 
follow. 


As citizens of the largest republic in the 
world, we boast of our freedom, yet thought- 
lessly let our neighbors and friends control our 
standard of living. Pride keeps more people 
down than actual want. The keeping-up-with- 
the-Jones habit has plunged many a teacher 
into debt. Some live more pretentiously than 
their limited salaries allow, and as a result 
become dissatisfied with what they consider 
an inadequate income and look for more lucra- 
tive work, little realizing that it is not high 
living expenses but living high that has left 
them without surplus. 

Teachers’ salaries, in spite of steady im- 
provement, are still inadequate. Teachers have 
more opportunity of helping, more avenues 
for charity than those less before the public. 
Teachers, moreover, have more wants than the 
uneducated man; they need books, music, lec- 
tures, travel, if they are to keep abreast of 
their profession. These wants are legitimate ; 
they are the natural outcome of education and 
training. But there are other wants that 
should be weeded out; they are bad habits ac- 
quired slowly as most habits are, but never- 
theless tenacious in their hold. Simple food 
and clothing and adequate shelter are the 
wants that nature demands. Centuries ago 
Seneca wrote: “If you live according to what 
nature requires, you will never be poor, if 
according to the. notions of men, you will never 
be rich.” 

The new year is an ideal time to check up 
on one’s mode of living. If it is found too 
high, a fresh start may be taken now that the 
holidays are over and work is resumed. If 
you haven’t a bank account, start one now. It 


Os the teacher or parent who seeks 
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will help you save. January is the logical 
time to start a budget and keep the usual 
itemized account of expenses that is necessary 
in order to make the budget more workable 
the following year. 


The value of budget making is an old story 
to teachers, who know of its advantages and 
the wisest of whom use it in planning their 
expenditures. The expense account is a neces- 
sary adjunct. It should be carefully kept, 
omitting no items, for one year at least. Then 
if it has proved too irksome a task, it may be 
dropped, for subsequent budgets may be ad- 
justed without its aid from year to year to 
meet changing conditions. The budget plan 
will help you answer the question of “How 
much should I save?” but remember that, 
although it is part of the necessary machinery 
in saving money, it isn’t the power of saving 
money. That power comes from the will alone. 


There is a strong moral virtue in saving, a 
virtue depending not entirely on the money 
accumulated. Its value lies in the strength of 
character resulting from the denial of present 
pleasures for future good. “The habit of sav- 
ing is itself an education; it fosters every vir- 
tue, teaches self-denial, cultivates the sense of 
order, trains to forethought, and so broadens 
the mind.” It is a worthy ideal to curb one’s 
personal wants, which have a pronounced tend- 
ency to expand. Fortunate is the person who 
acquires the habit of economy. It may be diffi- 
cult to form such a habit, but it grows easier 
the longer it is practised. Before anyone can 
establish a hardy thrift habit, he will find it 
necessary to uproot certain thriftless habits 
which may account for his not getting ahead. 


One of the most common leaks in the teach- 
er’s purse is money spent on acquaintances 
friends or relatives. Often this money is given 
without the slightest compulsion, but no matter 
what the motive for giving may have been, the 
loss of the money when it is needed is just as 
keenly felt and, if in old age the teacher be- 
comes dependent upon these same relatives 
the feeling of dependence is none the lighter. 
Too liberal treats to friends and acquaintances 
may be regarded as luxuries to be indulged in 
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sparingly. Lavish spending after pay day for 
luxuries precedes borrowing before pay day 
for necessities. 

To buy for the mere sake of spending money 
is a common but silly habit. Teachers are es- 
pecially favored with opportunities for shop- 
ping. Their daily hours of work, their free 
Saturdays with frequent excursions to larger 
cities, their Christmas and Easter vacations, 
the long summer vacation—all afford plenty of 
time to spend money. Many teachers, for this 
reason, become excellent buyers, giving it the 
thoughtful attention it deserves. The danger 
for them lies not in buying goods of a poor 
quality but in laying in an oversupply: they 
are victims of the useless buying habit. Their 
homes are full of needless possessions. In 
spite of the always-with-us Salvation Army 
and an occasional church rummage sale, hooks 
and shelves are full to overflowing. We could 
all live better than we now live on less money 
if we gave as much thought to spending money 
as we do to earning money. It is a mark of 
intelligence to use discrimination in buying. 

If we should cultivate a better technique of 
buying, we would gain greater pleasure. When 
the desire to buy an article becomes manifest, 
postpone the buying for a stated period—say 
two weeks. At the end of that time you will 
either want the article more intently and know 
how to go about its purchase more intelligent- 
ly, or you will cease to want it. Think more 
and buy less. 

When an article is purchased, it were well 
to take time to enjoy it before we begin think- 
ing of what to buy next. Some time spent in 
regarding or using it would afford much satis- 
faction. Think of yourself as its owner and 
swell with pride for the time being, for today 
is fleeting and the morrow brings other cares 
and wants. ‘ 

A phase of this subject, which is of more 
than passing interest, is the fact that many 
save to a certain point, then lose all through 
some unwise investment. Saving should go 
hand in hand with caution. Speculation is a 
leviathan that swallows up the savings of a 
lifetime. Mark Twain’s advice on this is perti- 
nent: “There are two times in a man’s life 
when he should not speculate—when he can’t 
afford it and when he can.” To the hard- 
working teacher, get-rich-quick schemes often 
appear most alluring. Some of them, in the 
guise of Texas oil leases, western mining stock 
or Florida real estate booms are promising 
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enough to entice far more sophisticated invest- 
ors than teachers remote from the marts of 
trade. Verily, caution is the handmaid of 
thrift. 


We cannot all have wealth but we can all be 
thrifty. It was Benjamin Franklin who said, 
“The art of getting riches consists very much 
in thrift....all men are not equally qualified 
for getting money, but it is in the power of 
every one alike to practise this virtue.” If a 
man earns $100 a month and cannot save any- 
thing, he will not be able to save when he earns 
$200 a month or $500. Spending habits de- 
pend so largely on living habits that the reform 
of the one calls for the reform of the other. 
Look to the leaks in your daily expenditures. 
Large sums are easily detected; small ones 
pass by unnoticed. Grit, grace and gumption 
are required—and eternal vigilance too, but 
the satisfaction gained is worth the effort. 

“Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels. 

None other holds you that ye live and die, 

And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 


Its spokes of agony, 
Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness.” 





BEST THINGS 


The Best Law—The Golden Rule. 

The Best Education—Self-Knowledge. 

The Best Philosophy—A contented mind. 

The Best War—To war against one’s weak- 
ness. 
“— Best Theology—A pure and beneficent 
ife. 
The Best Medicine—Cheerfulness and tem- 
perance. 

The Best Music—The laughter of an inno- 
cent child. 

The Best Science—Extracting sunshine from 
a cloudy day. 

The Best Art—Painting a smile upon the 
brow of childhood. 

The Best Journalism—Printing the true and 
beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The Best Telegraphing—Flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The Best Biography—That life which writes 
charity in the largest letters. 

The Best Mathematics—That which doubles 
the most joys and divides the most sorrows. 

The Best Navigation—Steering clear of the 
lacerating rocks of personal contention. 

The Best Diplomacy—Effecting a treaty of 
peace with one’s own conscience. 

The Best Engineering—Building a Bridge 
of Faith over the River of Death. 





She—TI’ll marry you on one condition. 
He—Oh, that’s all right. I entered college 
on four. - 
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Johnstown’s School Bond Campaign 


G. B. MURDOCH 


Principal Garfield Junior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NoTtE:—Principal Murdoch’s suggestive article directs attention to the number 
of methods used in presenting the subject of a School Bond Issue to the voters of Johnstown. 
But it cannot do full justice to the splendid quality of the work done in waging this bond issue 
campaign. To appreciate the whole-hearted thoroughness with which the drive was made it 
is necessary to read the advertisements and readers, the handbills, the Worker’s Daily Memo- 
randum, the school papers and the newspaper clippings, themselves. To make the drive a 
success the School Committee used every available method and used it well. We regret that 
space forbids the reproduction of some of the publicity material. Those who wish detailed 
information regarding such a campaign should write to James Killius, Director of Vocational 
Education at Johnstown, who was in charge of the campaign publicity. 


HE citizens of Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
are to be congratulated on the result 
of the campaign at the last election for 
permission to issue bonds to the amount of 
$1,250,000 for needed school buildings. The 
Board of School Directors went before the 
electorate with the slogan “If the people know, 
they will rally to the support of the schools.” 
Six years ago the voters by a large majority 
had approved a bond issue of $2,000,000. This 
sum was not enough to complete the compre- 
hensive building program which had been out- 
lined and adopted several years ago. 

There was opposition. The previous bond 
issue was not far in the past. Many people 
who were not aware of the rapidly increasing 
school population failed to understand at first 
the necessity for a bond issue so soon after 
the previous one. 

Moreover a bond issue for an Improved Ball 
Park and Recreation Center was before the 
people. A divided opinion on the merits of 
this proposition made it doubtful whether it 
helped or hindered the School Bond Issue Cam- 
paign. 

A heated contest for school directors further 
complicated matters and undoubtedly had a 
bearing on the vote for the School Bond Issue. 

The campaign was organized in a school 
committee with G. B. Murdoch as chairman 
and James Killius, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, in charge of publicity. Other cam- 
paigns, including the 1919 Johnstown drive, 
were studied and the forces put to work. The 
slogan, “Vote yes for School Bonds” became 
a household word. The story of the needs of 
the children was broadcasted in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. It reached every home and every 
voter. When the people knew, they rallied to 
the support of the bond issue. 

The following summary of activities may 
be helpful for other school systems, because 
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the literature on the subject of Bond Issue 
Campaigns is meagre indeed: 


1. Mass meeting of all teachers 


2. Organization of citizens committee of 300 
by wards and districts 


3. Preparation of daily memorandum for an 
eight hundred mailing list, outlining sys- 
tematically the reasons for the Bond 
Issue 

4, Orginal Bond Issue Songs such as: 
“Vote, vote, vote for Bonds,”—tune of 
“Row, row, row your boat.” This and 
other songs were used in the schools 
and in all evening meetings in the in- 
terest of the Bond Issue where choruses 
of several hundred children’s voices ren- 
dered musical programs 

5. Slogans, rhymes, ete. with contests in the 
schools 

6. Carefully prepared daily paid newspaper 
advertising from % to %4 page in two 
opposing papers 

7. Three to five readers on the local news 
sheet of both daily papers—“Vote ‘Yes’ 
for School Bonds November 3” 

8. Elimination contest (boys and girls) in 
schools for the best four minute speeches 
on the School Bond Issue 

9. Slides shown between pictures in all “mov- 
ies’ each evening—Vote for School 
Bonds 

10. Community meetings—Music and enter- 
tainment by the schools—Addresses by 

“members of the Board of Education and 
leading citizens 

11. Prepared newspaper publicity for. every 
community meeting 

12. Pictures and feature articles descriptive of 
all undesirable school situations 

13. Four minute speeches between shows in the 
theatres and “movies” 

14. Display float “There was an Old Woman 
who lived in a Shoe”—for the Hallowe’en 
celebration 

15. Monster school children parades just be- 
fore election day 

16. Bill Board Poster Advertising 

17. Automobile Banners 

18. Hand bills and dodgers taken home by the 
children several times during the cam- 
paign 
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tions of the city 


work 


8. Work by the mathematics department 
on such subjects as bonds, premium, 
interest, percentage and various other 
subjects closely related to the school 
bond question, growth of school popu- 





« Special Bond Issue number of the Grade 
School and Evening School papers 

. Two special numbers of the Garfieldian of 
the Garfield Junior High School 

. Approval of the Bond Issue by the clubs 
and various civic and social organiza- 


22. Pupils’ school activities 

1. Posters by art departments displayed 
in store windows 

2. Articles from English department, 
many of which were published, and for 
all of which pupils received the same 
credit as for any piece of finished 


lation, taxation, etc. 


Speeches in the churches by school children 


Sunday prior to Election Day 


Lapel tags “Vote ‘Yes’ for School Bonds.” 


worn on Election Day 


Workers’ Hand Cards 
Personal workers at the Polls. 
The vote was five to three in favor of the 


VOTE YES. 


pi peas pesOUSE NEI | 
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Posters Used in Johnstown School Bond Campaign 
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Bond Issue. The building program will be com- 
pleted. Already a million and a quarter Junior 
High School and five new grade schools are 
in operation. The new Senior High School, 
a building of which Johnstown has a right to 
be proud, will be ready for use by September, 
1926. All of these buildings from the stand- 
point of architecture and utility are worth the 
study of educators. 

The part of the building program yet to be 
completed is the new Garfield Junior High 
School and four other grade school buildings. 

Few cities of 70,000 population are so fortu- 
nate as to secure a new senior high school, two 
junior high schools and nine grade schools all 
built within a decade. Such will be Johnstown’s 
good fortune. 





“A sure indication of the quality and effi- 
ciency of the schools is to be found in the 
number of teachers who are loyal and inter- 
ested members of their ee associa- 
tions.”—Ladies Home Jow 
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A Program of Health Conservation 


W. G. MOORHEAD 


Acting Director of Health Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


EALTH education may be defined as an 
organization within the school which 
includes all agencies that have to do 

with the health of the child. In the organiza- 
tion and administration of a program in school 
health there are two very clearly defined phases 
of health work that should receive our atten- 
tion. The first of these is the necessity of pro- 
viding a real program of health supervision. 
Such a program should include: 


1. The detection and correction of remediable 
physical defects 

2. The detection and prevention, so far as this 
is possible, of communicable disease 

3. The establishment of safeguards with ref- 
erence to the sanitary conditions of 
school buildings 

4, The provision for proper physical exercise 
as an antidote for the extreme physi- 
cal inactivity of the school day 

The second is the provision for a real, worth- 


while program in health instruction which shall 
have as its objectives: 
1. The acquisition of essential health knowl- 
edge 
2. The development of proper health habits 
3. The formation of appropriate attitudes and 
appreciations 

It is not a difficult matter to interest people 
in health. It is a subject that, if properly 
presented, will meet with a ready response. 
Wm. T. Feather has expressed this idea very 
clearly when he says, “I am the victim of every 
advertisement that has the word ‘health’ in it. 
I suppose I have bought twenty kinds of tooth- 
paste because I thought they would improve my 
teeth. I have worn Ground Gripper shoes, be- 
come a vegetarian, visited osteopaths, taken 
all kinds of turkish baths and, having read 
an article by Walter Camp suggesting twelve 
daily exercises, I have taken them ever since.” 


Much of our work in the school is too often 
thought of as an antidote for unhealthful prac- 
tices in the education of children. We should, 
rather, be more concerned with positive values. 
It should be conducted to set a standard of 
living above the average or commonplace and 
it should never be satisfied with technique. Our 
teaching should suggest the positive rather 
than the negative side of health and we should 
see health in its relationship to the whole of 
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life and not alone as a product of corrected de- 

formities. The people who are today commer- 

cializing various aids or agencies to health are 
placing the emphasis upon positive health sug- 
gestions. 

A school program in health must be broad 
to meet our present day concept of health. If 
health is chiefly a matter of education, the 
school health program must be broad enough 
to touch the life of the child from every point 
of contact. We have had too much one-sided 
health instruction. Informational or text-book 
hygiene and physiology has not trained the 
child in health habits; discovery and occasional 
correction of defects in children showing devi- 
ation from normal have not improved to any 
appreciable extent the vitality and vigor of the 
mass of normally healthy children who may 
realize their potential capacities only through 
a real educational program in health. 

The physical education program, so called, 
that places its emphasis upon inter-school ath- 
letics, or depends upon “canned exercises” for 
its success is a misnomer. It doesn’t have a 
place in any scheme of education. Nor is a pro- 
gram sufficient that devotes itself entirely to 
the normal child to the exclusion of the physi- 
cally unfit, whose need is perhaps the greatest. 
That system which forgets the child’s play in- 
stincts is woefully inadequate and unnatural. 
We must offer a program that will benefit all. 
The child must be given the opportunity to 
learn how to live well—physically, mentally 
and morally equipped to meet the emergencies 
of life and to make the most of its opportu- 
nities. 

A complete program of school health. covers 
many agencies and it can be made to function 
properly only as these several agencies are 
co-ordinated and correlated one with the other 
and with the other activities of the school. 
They are substantially as follows: 

1. All agencies having to do with the sanitation 
of the school plant: ventilation, heating, 
lighting, location and construction of build- 
ings, and procurement of ample playground 
space which shall be properly drained, grad- 
ed and equipped. 


.A medical inspection program that shall 
mean a real health supervision of all pupils 
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and not, as in so many cases, an accumula- 
tion of information gathered for filing pur- 
poses only. It is not so important that we 
have the information that three hundred 
pupils have defective teeth, but that defects 
shall be remedied. A real health supervision 
of pupils should be organized which shall 
make medical inspection worth somewhere 
near what it costs. Such a supervision pro- 
vides for nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, 
clinics and special classes. 


. An adequate force of properly trained school 


nurses. Supplementing the work of the 
school physician, the value of her work in re- 
ducing the number of exclusions from school 
and increasing the percentage of defects cor- 
rected, is too well recognized to need com- 
ment. The maximum number of pupils that 
a nurse can look after with any degree of 
thoroughness is 2,500. Two thousand is a 
much better number. In rural communities 
this number should probably not exceed 1,000 
pupils. 


.A physical education program that shall be 


organized for all and whose emphasis shall 
find expression in good character and good 
citizenship rather than in terms of muscular 
activity. Exercise must not be made the end 
but the means of achieving health as express- 
ed in terms of service. 


. Health training and instruction, or what has 


been heretofore known as hygiene and phy- 
siology. It should be our aim to establish in 
the lives of the children in our charge those 
habits which shall make for present and fu- 
ture health, happiness, efficiency and 
good citizenship. In getting over this -pro- 
gram, it has been necessary to carry along 
two main ideas—first, to secure the interest 
of teachers in the teaching of health,—sec- 
ond, to eradicate the old type of informa- 
tional physiology. Our courses of study in 
hygiene and physiology have been grouped 
around four main thoughts: first, the estab- 
lishment of proper health habits; second, the 
giving of information regarding the need of 


proper health relating to food, cleanliness, 


for) 


. Nutrition. 


sleep, play, posture, etc.; third, the cause of 
preventable diseases and the means of check- 
ing their spread; fourth, the forming of 
proper ideals in regard to health and physi- 
cal efficiency and the building up of proper 
attitudes in the individual as regards his 
responsibility for the health of the commu- 
nity. It is a method of health habit formation 
based upon essential information. 


The place of nutrition in any 
well rounded program of health education is 
recognized today. The undernourished child 
is not necessarily the child who is deprived 
of sufficient amount of food. Nutrition is a 
matter of assimilation of food and is pro- 
moted by proper foods in sufficient amounts, 
by a body free from physical defects, by 
sanitary surroundings and by proper health 
habits. We could do much to improve the 


school lunches through the employment of 
people trained in nutrition to supervise the 
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selection and preparation of the food. In 
too many cases, the noon school lunch has 
been given over to the supervision of people 
who are more interested in the financial re- 
muneration than in the choice and prepara- 
tion of proper foods. This is one phase of 
health work that, in many cases, should re- 
ceive the serious attention of those respon- 
sible for the school lunch. 





ARMISTICE DAY IN THE WHITE- 
MARSH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GEORGE A. HOGG 
Principal, Whitemarsh, Pa. 


By the side of a bend in the road on that 
crowded artery of travel which runs from 
Chestnut Hill to Bethlehem, known to most 
people as the Bethlehem Pike, stands a small 
schoolhouse. There for the past three years 
we have been trying to fittingly commemorate 
the coming of peace to a war stricken world. 
There on November the eleventh for three 
years we have had our respectful two minutes 
silence. 

At ten minutes to eleven all class recita- 
tions cease and the teachers usher their re- 
spective pupils to the vicinity of the flag pole 
which stands directly in front of the building 
near the road. The pupils form a large circle 
with the flag pole as the center and wait ex- 
pectantly for the word “Attention!” The flag 
floats on the staff and the world is still save 
for the rush of traffic along the highway. 
Suddenly the command “Attention!” is heard. 
Heels click and every child stands mutely rev- 
erent before the symbol of our country. The 
motorists speeding along the pike, seeing the 
little circle in such an attitude, stop and wait. 
When two minutes of silent tribute are up 
pupils and teachers recite the pledge to the 
Flag. At the conclusion of the pledge, and not 
until then, do the cars which have halted on 
the highway move on. 

Now begins the noisy part of the exercises. 
But only noisy in comparison to the profound 
silence of a few minutes ago. The drummer of 
the Boy Scout troop has brought his drum 
to school. Now he begins to beat a march 
and the children form two by two. Everyone 
gets in step, two older boys in front carry 
large flags and the march begins. Down the 
side of the pike we go. The people passing 
in all manner of conveyances wave at us, sa- 
lute us and cheer us. Those in their homes 


(Concluded on page 344) 
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Hot Lunch for One-Teacher Rural Schools 


Article I of A Series on Classroom Equipment for Rural Schools 
ROBERT C. SHAW 


Deputy Superintendent, Rural Education 


T is sometimes difficult to change a long 
I established custom. We are prone to fol- 
low a well beaten path. This is the 
easiest thing to do but not necessarily the best. 
From the beginning of our public school sys- 
tem, doubtless, the custom prevailed of re- 
quiring boys and girls to carry to school a 
lunch prepared in the morning. Regardless 
of the kind of food prepared for this lunch it 
was supposed to be eaten cold. Too frequently 
very little attention was given to the food 
values of such a lunch and perhaps less atten- 
tion to what use was made of the lunch by 
those for whom it was prepared. 


In a bulletin on the School Lunch, Mary 
Pack of the University of Illinois states that 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of New York 
City, as a result of examining 171,000 school 
children, has estimated that twenty-one chil- 
dren in that city out of every one hundred are 
seriously undernourished and that about sixty- 
one are only passable from the standpoint of 
nutrition. Dr. T. D. Wood, a noted child spe- 
cialist, is authority for the statement that the 
situation in the country is even more serious 
than in the city, and that country children 
attending rural schools are on the average less 
healthy and are handicapped by more physical 
defects than are the children of the cities 
including all the children of the slums. 

The matter of undernourishment of rural 
children for at least one-half of the school day 
is easily understood by all who have attended 
rural school and been compelled to carry a 
lunch to school. When the lunch period came 
two courses were possible. The one was the 
privilege of eating a cold and often unpalat- 
able lunch. The second was the privilege of 
proceeding at once to take part in the game 
arranged for that period. It is not difficult 
to understand which choice was made. The 
dinner went to the discard and the pupil was 
frequently almost famished for the greater 
part of the afternoon. The result was over- 
eating in the evening too frequently of foods 
not carefully selected. 

The purposes of the hot lunch are, of course, 
many, the essential one being better health. 
The hot lunch suggests more care in the prepa- 
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ration of the school lunch for the child both 
at home and at school. We are learning the 
value of proper diet. The child’s health may 
be injured just as surely by too much rich 
food as by a lack of a sufficient quantity of 
food. 

The preparation and serving of the hot lunch 
paves the way for proper instruction by the 
teacher as to kinds of food to eat. The serving 
of the lunch or a part of it also gives a 
chance to suggest proper table manners, proper 
rate of eating, mastication, drinking of 
liquids. In addition the hot lunch may serve 
as a health project and give an opportunity 
for the correlation of nutrition with such ac- 
tivities as language work, geography, making 
of health posters, booklets. 

At least one hot dish or a nutritious lunch 
should be served where pupils remain at school 
during the noon hour. The serving of hot 
cocoa in the morning to pupils traveling long 
distances to school and to those who are com- 
pelled to perform many home tasks after 
breakfast before starting to school, will prove 
advantageous, both to the health of the pupils 
and to the school work. 

Too great care cannot be taken in selecting 
pupils who need certain proper nutritious foods 
in addition to those obtained at home. The 
teacher should keep up-to-date as to the most 
scientific procedure in the matter of selection 
of the foods best adapted to promote the 
health of children and the best methods of 
preparing these foods. 

The equipment necessary for the serving of 
the hot lunch to the children of the rural 
schools is inexpensive and easy to secure. It 
is available to every school district. This 
will be evident from the following list, pre- 
pared with the assistance of Katharine A. 
Pritchett, formerly of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and now with the Welfare De- 
partment. Care was taken in its preparation 
to make it possible for every one-teacher 
school to secure it. The prices of the different 
articles suggested, of course, will vary as the 
quality varies. The cost of the entire list will 
probably differ little from the approximate 
prices given here. 
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Lunch Equipment for the One-room Rural 


School 


APPROXIMATE 
cost 


1. Stove used for heating the room. If 
the top of the stove is not flat, a 
strong wire frame which will hold 
the soup ketile may be made to fit 
the top of the stove. (See list for 
auxiliary room.) 


2. Cooking equipment 

1 soup kettle with cover—8 qts. for 

oe ns ree te oe 
1 sauce pan with cover—6 qts. or 
the proper size to fit into the 
top of the soup kettle to form 
SACUMIO GMC... ic cs ccewes 
MAO UNOOO 56. che: crsie ciaisrs vise bieelers 
CRMMOUENEE -6i..cicipiersiss-1 swaiererssees 
measuring cup % pt. .......... 
MIRATS MCR BRED  6:05050:6.0b ewes esau 

Dover egg beater (large size}. 
MVOOGETINEDOON 6:5 6c. sicos oieo:0 os: ; 
pair of aluminum salt and pepper 
RHAU GER etessrs pistols saistoiiere loveseat 
SGASDOSLOR AMAL? 6.5 /05055:0's,c:0crecsarsaie cle 


ee ee 


3. Other equipment needed 


1 milk can—1 gal. (covered)...... 
1 water’ pail—12 GUS. on eicccsece 


4, Cleaning equipment 
2 dishpans—14 qts. (heavy tin).. 
dish towels, dish cloths, 1 soap 
dish, soap. (Prices vary materi- 
ally in different localities.) 


5. Equipment which may be brought 
home 
1 individual soup bowl—Agate 
1 spoon 


6. Other equipment 
(a) Dry goods box 

The top covered with oil cloth 
may be used as a table. The 
inside should be fitted up with 
shelves and used as a cupboard 
for dishes and cutlery. A door 
in front will keep out dust and 
mice. Racks on the inside of 
the doors for holding knives, 
spoons and brushes. 


(b) A supply of paper hand towels 
is recommended. These can also 
be used as napkins and as doi- 
lies for the tops of the desks 
when the desk tops are used as 
individual tables. Such use is 
not extravagance—it is educa- 
tion. 

(c) Two or more wash basins are 
a necessity. 

OSE OLCOUIDINIONE  oeie:s)sierse's-b.00:0'e 


from 


$8.08 


All equipment must be kept spotlessly clean: 
first—as a food sanitary measure, second—as 


a matter of training pupils. 


Cooking and cleaning utensils should be 


kept in the cabinet out of sight. 
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Lunch Equipment for a One-Teacher Rural 


School Having an Auxilf&ry Room 


APPROXIMATE 
CcOsT 


1. Stove 
An oil stove, blue flame, two 


DGEN OP  ooie:6 diss oiosiore creators $17.50 


2. Cooking equipment 
1 soup kettle, with cover—8 


ats. for 24 pupils........ 1.30 


1 sauce pan, with cover—6 qts. 


or the proper size to fit into 
top of the soup kettle to 


form a double boiler...... 1.00 
DT Madle tO: OO! 6.5 oo sewiee see 35 
T CBNVODCNER oe iaci0 oie oa ws ose ces -20 
1 measuring cup, % pt. ...... 10 
Lquart MCASUTE 6 6.66608600 .30 
1 Dover egg beater (large size)  .80 
2 stainless paring knives....  .380each 
2 WOOdEN SPOONS 5 4...0.<<00006 -10 each 
2 vegetable brushes ......... .10 each 
1 pair of aluminum salt and 

pepper shakers ......... 25 
DV ABDESEOSMINAUS 6 <6 o:6:c 63s:055:0.0%0 -15 each 

3. Other needed equipment 

(a) Lard tins or cracker boxes 

serve as suitable containers 

for food materials. 
(b) 1 water pail—12 qts..... 1.30 
(c) 1 covered garbage pail— 

0 qts. (galvanized) .... .59 

(d) 1 milk can—1 gal. (cov- 

CECE)! 5ocio se Serine eect ose 1.25 


4, Cleaning equipment 
2 dishpans—14 qts. (heavy tin)  .98 


dishtowels, dishcloths, soap 
and soap dish. (Prices 
vary materially in differ- 
ent localities.) 


Note: Sauce pan can be used for 


heating dish water. 


Cost of COUIDMEND 6 )0...¢.0.0¢.0:0.6:6.0:3 $26.57 
5. Equipment which may be brought from 


home: 
1 individual soup bowl (white enamel) 
1 cup (white enamel) 
1 spoon 


6. Other equipment 


(a) Dry goods box 
The top covered with oil cloth may 
be used as a table. The inside should 
be fitted up with shelves and used as 
a cupboard for dishes and cutlery. A 
door in front will keep out dust and 
mice. Racks on the inside of the 
doors for holding knives, spoons, 
brushes. 

(b) A drop shelf attached by hinges to 
a side wall. 

(c) A supply of paper hand towels is 
recommended. These can also be 
used as napkins and as doilies for 
the tops of the desks when the desk 
tops are used as individual tables. 
Such use is not extravagance—it is 
education. 

(d) Two or more wash basins are a 
necessity. 
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Ready to be served. -Salt Springs 
School, Susquehanna County, Pa. 
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Serving a second cup of cocoa - Salt 
Springs School, Susquehanna Co., ‘Pa, 











Organization of Lunch Activities 


The children, both girls and boys, large 
enough to work may be arranged in groups, 
or committees, each committee taking the de- 
tail on sheets or cards and the directions so 
carefully worked out that little verbal instruc- 
tion is necessary after the pupils have studied 
the sheets assigned to them. An older girl or 
boy may be chairman of the committee and as- 
sume responsibility for the work. This plan 
relieves the teacher of many of the details, 


and teaches the children to work together and 
look upon the lunch as their own project. The 
teacher will supervise the cooking and see that 
good housekeeping is done. 


Bibliography 
The Lunch Hour at School 
Bureau of Education, Wash., D. C. 
Bulletins on rural school lunch equipment 
(Concluded on page $34) 
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Educational Publicity in the Public Schools 


E. 0. LIGGITT 


Supervising Principal, Freeport, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NoTE:—What class of people predominates in your community?—the progres- 


sive group, the doubtful group or the reactionary group? 
that all three groups must be interested in the public schools. 


Mr. Liggitt urges, rightly enough, 


In the following article he dis- 


cusses the best means of getting school publicity across to the people of a small community. 


haps the greatest contribution America 

has given to civilization, is based pri- 
marily upon the faith and belief of the people 
that education of the masses is essential under 
a democratic form of government. The Ameri- 
can people believe in education. During recent 
years our educational system has become more 
complex, and therefore it is more difficult for 
the layman to understand the nature of our 
educational work. Educational progress rests 
upon public support and understanding. In 
order that the people may keep in close toych 
with the school, administrators and school 
authorities employ various methods of school 
publicity. 


i‘ HE American public school system, per- 


The citizens of every community as well as 
the different communities themselves may be 
roughly divided into three classes in regard to 
their attitude toward free public education. 
First, there is the progressive group who are 
in favor of up-to-date schools. This group 
feel that the best is none too good for their 
immediate community. They keep in touch 
with the activities of the school and are willing 
to support any progressive measures desired 
by the authorities. Second, we have the mid- 
dle or doubtful group. We may find a whole 
community in which they take school affairs as 
a matter of course. Publicity is the thing that 
is needed in such a community. The people 
need to be awakened to needs of the schools 
and to the opportunities which their children 
lack compared with similar communities. There 
are many communities in America today that 
need a tonic in the form of a systematic and 
continuous publicity campaign. Third, there 
are some reactionary communities. Their at- 
titude is either “what was good enough for us 
is good enough for our children” or they do not 
believe in public education at all. It is the duty 
of the school authorities in such communities 
to prove to the people the importance and ne- 
cessity of public education. Publicity, cor- 


rectly used, is the best and perhaps the only 
method to awaken interest in school work. 
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The administrator should be the director 
and leader of the publicity work. R. G. Rey- 
nolds says, “If the theory of democracy carries 
through, the schools of a community ought to 
be whatever the citizens of any school unit 
wish them to be—no better, no worse. The care- 
ful superintendent gives the community the 
kind of schools it wants. The wise superin- 
tendent uses his energy and ability in two 
ways. First, he gives the citizens the kind of 
schools they want as nearly as he can, and 
second, he makes them want better ones. To 
accomplish this he uses publicity.”* 


During the term of 1924-25 the writer be- 
came somewhat interested in the field of school 
publicity in fourth class districts. A short 
questionnaire was prepared and sent to fifty- 
six superintendents or supervising principals 
throughout the country. No limit as to the 
size of the city or the kind of school district 
was considered in sending out the question- 
naires. Replies were received from the largest 
cities and districts of the country as well as 
from some of the smaller local districts. 


The main points of the questionnaire were 
as follows: (1) Why do we need publicity? (2) 
Kinds of publicity: public meeting, public 
press, annual reports, co-operation with social 
and educational organizations, exhibitions, stu- 
dent activities, athletic contests, product of 
the schools, etc. They were asked to under- 
score the best types of publicity and to rank 
the ones which in their judgment were appli- 
cable to fourth class districts (5,000 population 
and under). (3) Effects of publicity: finan- 
cial support-taxation and bond issues, securing 
progressive school legislation and policies—lo- 
cal, state and national. (4) Additional state- 
ments or remarks. Twenty-six replies were 
received of which six were eliminated from 
consideration because of insufficient markings 
and statements. Twenty replies were consid- 
ered in the study. 


* “Publicity for Public Schools’—R, G, Reynolds, Teach- 
ers’ College Record, March, 1924—Columbia University. 
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We quote a few of the replies as to the need 
of publicity: 

“To inform the public of educational needs 
and to sell the educational program to the 

ublic.” 

“Publicity is the directors’ report to the stock- 
holders. A people who know what is being 
planned and being done are better satisfied.” 

“It is not so much that the schools need pub- 
licity as that the paying public are entitled 
to information.” 

“We don’t need publicity at all in the ordi- 
nary sense. The work and the products of 
the schools should be the limits of school pub- 
licity.” 

“Because the homes from which our children 
come do not understand the modern scheme of 
education. Because the teaching profession 
needs elevation.” 

“The average citizen knows very little in- 
deed of the detail and of the general working 
of the school system or any particular course 
of study or of the work of any particular 
school. He is interested and should be in- 
formed.” 

“Because we are performing a public ser- 
vice.” 


Concerning the kinds of publicity the table 
below gives the ranking of the replies. A few 
did not rank the items, hence the discrepancy 
in the totals. 


Rank Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8thTotal 
Public meetings... 4 3 2 « F Fw c 
Public press ..... ie ae CA ae eles ae i. 
Annual reports .. .. ) a hee D Seco sac » 6S 


Co-operation, soc. 


ed. organizations 1 3 .. 4 1 .. 9 
Exhibitions ...... S. Ee as. Aas 6 
Student activities. ee Bx. 1 6 
Athletic contests.. .. 2 .. 2 1 5 
Product of school 3 .. 1 1 ar 5 


In analyzing these replies we find that five 
of a total of eleven give the public press as 
the chief avenue of publicity which is appli- 
cable to fourth class districts. Public meetings 
is a close second. As suggested public meet- 
ings is rather a broad term and some replies no 
doubt included such meetings as exhibitions 
and student activities under that type. The 
other types of publicity mentioned were quite 
well distributed according to the rankings giv- 
en. Some of the comments which many gave to 
substantiate their markings may be quoted: 

“Where the public press is free from bias 
this form of publicity is the best. In general 
the public has faith in the newspaper which it 
reads and the information which is printed is 
less likely to be considered as propaganda 
than that published in a special report. Small 
public meetings permit the personal element to 
enter in and allow for the answering and the 
mentioning of details that must be omitted in 
published matter.” 


“The public meetings are very valuable 
No. 5 
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where all concerned are open minded on the 
propositions to be presented, but a somewhat 
dangerous experiment where the above condi- 
tions do not exist. The press is always power- 
ful, but too frequently the printing is errone- 
ous, and they have us say what we never in- 
tended to say. Annual reports are good; they 
are something tangible which the people can 
grasp.” 

“I consider the public press the best means 
of general publicity. The product of the school 
in connection with exhibitions is effective in 
many special lines.” 

“The most valuable publicity is through ex- 
hibitions of school work to which parents come 
because of their interest in their children’s 
work.” 

“The most effective publicity grows out of 
things which pupils do themselves.” 

“All of the activities above enumerated have 
their place and may be employed at different 
times. Superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers ought to keep their names out of the lime- 
light as much as possible and urge the activity 
as being a project of the public.” 

“The type of publicity used should be de- 
termined by the conditions of the occasions. 
Good schools will advertise themselves.” 

“I feel that the best form of publicity is 
through the Parent-Teacher Association, 
through special days for visitation of the 
schools and through the press.” 


Several gave the rankings without comments. 
One suggested the use of posters made by the 
children as an important publicity measure. 

Miller and Charles suggest that *“the work 
of the schools is their best advertising.” They 
also suggest a department of information, a 
school “house organ” and student publications 
as other means of publicity. These latter ave- 
nues are almost impossible in the smaller dis- 
tricts. Some mentioned the use of the radio in 
school publicity and one advocated musical or- 
ganizations for publicity purposes. Moving pic- 
tures were mentioned as an important method. 
These suggestions, however, would hardly ap- 
ply to fourth class districts. 

Among the replies concerning the effects of 
publicity the following comments are noted: 


“I candidly believe that if the public thor- 
oughly understood the various school activities 
and purposes there would be no question in se- 
curing any support or legislation towards the 
end sought. This thought undoubtedly applies 
to local, state and national conditions.” 

“A secured bond issue for a Junior High 
School makes it easier to secure adoption of 
policies by the board.” 

“One of the results of publicity is the secur- 
ing of the co-operation of the citizens, and this 





* “Publicity and the Public Schools’”—Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co, 
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of course means support in taxation and in the 
rational extension of educational work in the 
community.” 

“I believe that it is the opinion of the lay- 
man that most publicity is for the purpose of 
advertising the head of the system and prob- 
ably that feeling keeps the publicity from aid- 
ing in any other direction.” 

“Aids in all the effects suggested in question- 
naire plus co-operation in such activities as 
lunch-rooms, community center service, school 
beautification, etc.” 

From the comments noted previously and 
from the articles appearing in professional 
magazines and books on publicity we come to 
the conclusion that school publicity is an im- 
portant feature of modern educational admin- 
istration. If we are to succeed we must fol- 
low “big business” and advertise although to 
some extent we use different methods. The 
public has a right to know the schools which 
they support. This can be done best through 
the press and through reports which state the 
facts as they are. Effective school publicity 
is not a matter of occasional drives; it aims to 
promote complete all-year-round support and 
sympathy between the taxpayer and the school 
by the use of every legitimate means—the 
press, reports, public meetings, exhibitions, 
student activities and co-operation with other 
organizations. In order that the public school 
may develop and expand in a sufficient degree 
to meet the educational needs under a demo- 
cratic form of government, the progressive 
educator and administrator must keep the 
schools in close touch with the people. This 
can be accomplished best through a progressive 
program of school publicity. 





A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY 


To assure strong and healthy teachers in 
public schools of Connecticut, all applicants 
for admission to normal schools are required 
by the State Board of Education to pass a 
physical examination, and normal schools are 
authorized to exclude from attendance those 
who do not measure up to the required stand- 
ard. In addition, at the New Britain State 
Normal School each student shortly after en- 
tering is given a thorough orthopedic and 
physical examination. This is primarily for 
corrective work, and the condition of students 
is constantly watched, special emphasis be- 
ing placed upon posture. Minor defects are 
checked up at intervals until remedied. 





Health is the thing that makes you feel that 
now is the best time of the year and that the 
thing you are doing is the most important 
thing in the world. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


What is this school? You ask it e’en today 

Though seven years it’s gone its humble way. 

’Tis for the youth who quits between the ages 

Of fourteen years and sixteen; scorns the 
sage’s 

Advice that education means success. 

The paltry pay is more and learning less. 

Eight hours per week, by law, he, once again, 

Is brought back to his books, and often then 

By paralleling work and school, can see 

How detrimental ignorance may be. 

Does he learn much? Not much as lessons go 

In regular school; he ne’er learned much, you 


know 

In all those years before he left the race, 
And CHOSE to work, in almost every case; 
For few there are who come because of needs. 
A student e’er the voice of knowledge heeds; 
He loves his books, his school will never end, 
But some must learn to know a book a friend. 
Some minds move slowly. Trailing on behind 
The laggard’s left; his pathway cannot find. 
What’s wrong, and where the broken bond 

may be? 
He’s climbing slowly—cannot make the grade 


On time. And now a new decision’s made: 
He’ll leave his books and school. He hates 
them all 


He — starts back. Shall he complete the 


And here the law steps in and gives him aid 
Before his rash decision’s fully made. 

One day a week he’s back again to heed, 

And learn book’s value in his daily need. 
What kind of youth is he? You know him 


well— 
A little wilful, much inclined to tell 
Just what he wants, and eager soon to see 
What life may mean in its reality, 
Free from restraint, for so he reasons life— 
Freedom and independence. Soon the strife 
Of competition in the world is met; 
He realizes what he would forget: 
Life’s problems, found in work or found in 


play: 
Best solved by minds well trained in wisdom’s 


way. 
To guide and to direct that he may see 
This truth, to show that the community 
Will welcome those who help—who aim to give 
Their best; to help him learn ever to live 
A life of service for his home and nation— 
This, then, the aim of the Continuation. 
For this adopted child I ask your grace; 
Consideration for its humble place; 
Esteem for its endeavors, day by day, 
Help to enlighten it upon its way; 
Pardon for its mistakes, and charity 
For what it oftentimes may fail to be; 
Concern in things that it may hope to do— 
This is the plea that I would bring to you. 


—Mrs. Blanche Dunn, 
Erie Continuation School 





One peculiar thing about life is that the 
ducks are always thicker across the river. 























SCRANTON CONVENTION 


While this number of the JouURNAL is being 
mailed, the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion is in session in Scranton (December 29- 
81). The convention number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the of- 
ficial program and several valuable committee 
reports was distributed to all who registered 
at the convention. A few copies are available 
and will be sent free to members upon request 
while they last. 

A complete report of the convention with 
abstracts of the most important addresses 
and a summary of the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates will appear in the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100% 
for the current year and have sent their dues 
and enrollment cards to Headquarters: 


Abington Township .......... 107 100% 
Adams CoOaney °. <2 scccccccce 229 100% 
PIG NICOUGIE: cic esse cc occa wos 429 100% 
Beaver Falls ................ 89 100% 
Blakely Borough ............ 49 100% 
WIREGEE cioleicie a voice ce merce acres 64 100% 
Bucks County «. . ...0:.0s000- 493 100% 
CIEREMON 5 ooo: ocevia oe.ns- dees 71 100% 
Clinton County ......ccecse0- 172 100% 
GG ER ice acdscioe-iere see eee aes 112 100% 
CCC Ae rem racer racer 225 100% 
Franklin County ............ 299 100% 
ST re een ereree re 70 100% 
Haverford Township ........ 69 100% 
Huntingdon County .......... 257 100% 
HENGE GOON o-« 5 0. 's16. 6: 6.000106 5 55% 42 100% 
VORMNOCUE! o eiarern vee aor sews os 78 100% 
Juniata County ............. 114 100% 
BGQMOGBLOD 6 co vcs cecscne cee eds 257 100% 
GDEROME 5 oic-c.8'6. acute creas ore'etses 131 100% 
Tiel? TAVGH © sc5 6:0 ceciecieec ots 59 100% 
Logan Township ............ 84 100% 
Lower Merion Township .... 160 100% 
Luzerne County ............ 1739 100% 
McKeesport ....cccccescncsce 316 100% 
See ree 96 100% 
MGOnGen So o24 08 cnc scenes 160 100% 
Monongahela ............-+- 72 100% 
Montour County ............. 82 100% 
Mount Carmel .............- 66 100% 
New Brighton .............. 71 100% 
NeW ©Caate: ociecceceecesecws 333 100% 
New Kensington ............ 82 100% 
OMpHant .2.0.. cece ccc sese 76 100% 
Perry County .......-.cees- 204 100% 
eo, aevaneees eter sien 588 100% 
Ridgway .....cccccccsccees’ 43 100% 
Rostraver Township ......... fp 100% 
SECMCIMMNEEE o, < 55's clere cieioreieleaSieiw:e 46 100% 
SOvaMOOTE oo 0o5 osc ccece ct ences 818 100% 


SWIGEUGIG 6iccci sve cece ene cers 17 100% - 


EDITORIAL SECTION 


Widge CoMntg. 2560 ccsscecccs 279 100% 
Me ere 66 100% 
WHEN ara sen cecceesueees 117 100% 
WHIMGR-RSEEG) co siesse i sciecicccs 467 100% 
Wyoming County ............ 132 100% 
Works Cage asics nscetuvesis 607 100% 
WOME oaseite vodoews Ca tcdwsa ze 276 100% 





WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The N. E. A. Department of Superinten- 
dence will meet in Washington, D. C., February 
21-25, 1926. Three of the general sessions 
will be devoted to a consideration of the prin- 
cipal administration units of our public 
schools—namely, the elementary, the junior 
high and the senior high school. 

S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, tells 
in the November number of Educational Re- 
view what to see in Washington, as follows: 

“Washington, the most beautiful city in the 
world, is especially fortunate in exclusive pos- 
sessions. It is unique, in that it does not be- 
long to its own citizens. It belongs to all the 
people of the Republic. It does not govern it- 
self. It is ruled by the representatives in Con- 
gress of all the states. As compensation, it 
boasts the White House, the Capitol, the Treas- 
ury and the Congressional Library. Here the 
Nation has built the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Washington Monument. Within its bounds 
are the New National Museum, the Smithson- 
ian Institution, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Corcoran and Freer Art Galler- 
ies, the Pan American Union, the embassies of 
foreign countries and the offices of the great 
government departments. Near by is Arling- 
ton Cemetery, where sleeps the Unknown Sol- 
dier with distinguished heroes of other days. 
A few miles down the Potomac is Mount Ver- 
non, the most beloved shrine in our country. 
All Americans have a desire to visit, at least 
once, their National Capital. Many of the 
younger generation of school workers will 
come here for the first time next February. It 
will be wise to plan to remain a day or two to 
see those things which only Washington can 
offer.” 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Washington Hotel and there the Pennsylvania 
dinner will be held Tuesday evening, February 
23. 

Those who have not secured hotel reserva- 
tions should communicate with C. E. La Vigne, 
executive director, Washington Convention 
Bureau, 19th Street and New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C 

Convention Paper 

W. C. Blakey, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City will publish a Convention newspaper on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of Con- 
vention Week. It will contain brief summar- 
ies of the speeches and the high spots of this 
all-important educational meeting. Through 
this channel, those in attendance will have the 
facts of the convention while those facts are 
news. Place your order with Mr. Blakey now. 
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NORTHEAST CONVENTION DISTRICT 
SPRING CONFERENCE 1926 


The first meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Northeast Convention District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
was held on Saturday, December 5, at Forty 
Fort in the new high school building, dedicat- 
ed a few weeks ago. The members of the 
committee were the guests of Supt. A. A. Kil- 
lian of Forty Fort during the day. 

The members of the committee who were 
present included President A. A. Killian of 
Forty Fort; First Vice-President, Supt. W. 
W. Evans of Bloomsburg; Secretary, Supt. A. 
P. Diffendafer of Nanticoke; Treasurer, D. 
J. Mahoney of Wilkes-Barre and J. Herbert 
Kelley of Harrisburg. The various depart- 
ments were represented by their presidents as 
follows: County Superintendents, F. H. Taylor 
of Montrose; District Superintendents and Su- 
pervising Principals, J. H. Koehler of Hones- 
dale; Junior High School, W. A. Herr of Haz- 
leton; Senior High School, A. E. Quacken- 
bush, Towanda; Grade Schools, Miss Nelle 
Moore of Bloomsburg; Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts, Ray Cole of Bloomsburg; 
T. T. Allen, Leon Bly and A. Lester Crapser 
were unable to be present but sent substitutes. 

After a long and careful discussion of the 
educational needs of this district, and various 
methods that might be employed in the solu- 
tion of some of the problems, it was decided 
to hold the first convention in this district in 
Wilkes-Barre on Friday and Saturday, March 
5 and 6, 1926. The program which is being 
arranged will include all departments, but 
especial emphasis will be given to the grade 
school and the rural school teacher. In con- 
nection with the convention there will be dem- 
onstration lessons conducted in the regular 
classrooms by expert teachers; round table 
conferences at which teachers may ask ques- 
tions and receive advice from experienced in- 
structors; sectional meetings will be held for 
each department and the program for the 
general meetings will include men who stand 
high in the educational world and who have 
proved that they have a worth-while message 
for the teachers. 

In this district the Anthracite Arts Asso- 
ciation is a very active and important educa- 
tional organization. This body of enthusiastic 
teachers has accomplished much good in the 
past years, and it is felt that if the teachers 
who are now members of this organization 
will affiliate with the newer branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association it 
will be for the best interests of all the schools. 
A very urgent invitation has been sent to 
the Anthracite Arts Association to become a 
part of the Northeast Convention District, and 
it is hoped that their convention which was 
planned for Sunbury may be held in Wilkes- 
Barre as a part of the Northeast Convention. 

The question of better prepared teachers 
for the rural schools; a more efficient control 
of school athletics; a wider dissemination of 
knowledge of the work being done by the pub- 
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lic schools; a more practical course of study 
for our schools, are almost certain to receive 
considerable attention both in the sectional 
meetings and also in the meetings of the gen- 
eral assembly. We hope to have the full pro- 
gram printed in the February number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL.—A. P. Dif- 
fendafer, Secretary. 





ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The 13th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in the Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, Tuesday, February 9, 1926. 

An excellent program is being prepared that 
will be of interest and benefit to all secretaries 
who attend. 

The Second Annual Dinner of the Secre- 
taries will be held in the Cafeteria of the Edi- 
son Junior High School, Tuesday evening at 
6:30 o’clock. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 

The 31st Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors’ Association 
will be held in the Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, 1926. 

The program which has been arranged to be 
of benefit to all classes of districts will in- 
clude Dr. C. C. Ellis of Juniata College; Dr. 
S. C. Schmucker of West Chester Normal; 
Mrs. J. O. Miller of the Pennsylvania League 
of Women Voters; Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the Common- 
wealth; D. A. Kline, Superintendent of Perry 
County. 

_Railroad rates have been secured as in pre- 
vious years and delegates when purchasing 
tickets should ask for a certificate. 





MAKING HUGE MAP OF UNITED 
STATES 


The government is now carrying to com- 
pletion the largest and most comprehensive 
map of the United States. This map, when 
completed twenty years from now, will be an 
accurate topographical representation of every 
square inch of the vast territory that comprises 
the United States. It will be composed of 
6,000 sections, and if placed together in one 
big pattern would cover more than an acre of 
ground. The total cost is estimated at $49,- 
200,000. Work began on the survey for the 
map in 1879 and has progressed slowly, held 
back by lack of appropriations. Now, how- 
ever, Congress has authorized the completion 
of the work and granted $950,000 for the sur- 
vey in the first year. Airplanes will take a 
big part in this tremendous task. 





The power to bring back wandering atten- 
tion lies at the very foundation of character.— 
J. C. Brown. 
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The fourth annual Teacher Training Con- 
ference of the State Normal School Faculties 
was held at Lock Haven, November 23, 24 and 
25, 1925. The general theme was “A well- 
prepared and growing teacher in every class- 
room in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth.” 

More than five hundred teachers represent- 
ing the teacher training force of the State 
Normal Schools met in a three day conference. 
It was an unusual conference in that it brought 
together the largest single group of normal 
teachers ever assembled in this Commonwealth, 
91 per cent of the full faculty enrollment. 
Each normal school was represented by the 
following number of teachers: 


Bloomsburg ...... 44 Kutztown........ 35 
California ....... 22 Mansfield ....:.<.. 49 
CHARON: nc x0 eae oe 28 Millersville ...... 36 
Cheyney ......... 4 Shippensburg .... 42 
E. Stroudsburg... 39 Slippery Rock.... 38 
EGinboro: <....5:606. 32 West Chester..... 46 
THORNE? o0s.60 ees 42 Lock Haven...... 30 


The meeting consisted of general sessions 
and sectional groups. Luncheons and dinners 
provided opportunity for impromptu addresses. 

The evening of November 23, opened with an 
address by Dr. Arthur Holmes, who spoke to 
the general assembly on the subject “Char- 
acter Training and Its Relation to a Teacher- 
Training Program.” He emphasized the view 
that personality is one of the most important 
factors in a teacher’s success. The outcome 
of such an attitude is that human personality 
is a complex organization. It can be broken 
in pieces and then put together again. Every 
person naturally is more or less disintegrated 
at first. The child is not a unit personality. 
Time, experience and, above all else, education, 
are the factors for integrating human person- 
ality. The teacher is expected to be a special- 
ist in this work and must organize, unite and 
unify human beings into organizations that 
will function as good citizens in society and 
as markedly successful men and women in 
life. 

Dr. Francs B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, addressed the generai session 
on “The Mutual Responsibilities of the Teacher 
and the Child.” In the course of his remarks 
he urged very strongly the importance of both 
teacher and pupil realizing in full the vast 
financial responsibility involved. Too often 
this is a side that is taken for granted. Public 
education is becoming a costly process and due 
consideration must be given to the obligations 
attaching therewith. 

Miss Jessie Gray, President of the P. S. E. 
A., spoke in pleasing vein to the general ses- 
sion November 24 on the theme that education 
is the continuing effort of the race to urge 
the individual more quickly across the gap 
between his helpless immaturity and the help- 
fulness and responsibility which every effort 
of the race has made possible. 


Lock Haven Normal School Faculty Conference 
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Dr. Charles E. Dickey, member of the State 
Council of Education, pointed out to the nor- 
mal school instructors the necessity for the 
mastery of subject matter on the part of the 
teacher. He also urged the importance of 
securing teachers for the rural districts who 
were in thorough sympathy with rural life. 

The sectional meetings were held Tuesday 
forenoon and afternoon. Each sectional group 
had previously arranged its own program. 
Papers on current problems were presented 
and discussion followed the reading of the 
papers. 

An outstanding feature of the conference 
was the address given by Dr. C. F. Hoban on 
Visual Education. Still pictures and moving 
pictures were used to illustrate the Depart- 
ment’s program in this subject. Dr. Hoban 
opened up a field rich in possibilities for Penn- 
sylvania teachers. 

Dr. George E. Walk, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, in the course of his 
remarks before the general session stated that 
an important characteristic of teacher-training 
of tomorrow will be a new emphasis on the 
significance of mastery. A current fallacy is 
to identify the customary lesson-assigning, 
lesson-getting and lesson-hearing procedure 
with true achievement. We attach dispropor- 
tionate attention and importance to “ground 
covered” and “time given.” The “passing 
grade” criterion of mastery easily leads to 
habits of evasion in school and to moral delin- 
quency in after life. Teachers need to incul- 
cate in the minds of pupils the appropriate 
ideals of persistency, loyalty to duty and per- 
sonal responsibility to self and to society. 
True interest must be divorced from flabby 
and “painless” education. Pupils must be led 
to see that in school as in all walks of life 
there are no “short circuits” to abiding suc- 
cess. Mastery, to be sure, is only relative. We 
shall never try, if we are wise, to raise all 
pupils to the same level of achievement. What 
we must do, however, is to demand from every 
pupil the irreducible minimum that represents 
his own personal best. 

Hughes Mearns, author of “Creative Youth,” 
selected as his subject “Liberating the Creative 
Spirit in Childhood.” Mr. Mearns has been 
experimenting in this field for the past fifteen 
years. He read from the original poems which 
he had collected in the course of this experi- 
ment and briefly stated that during the past 
five years he has carried on an experiment 
along the creative side of youth in the classes 
of the Lincoln School and Teachers College. 
With the help of the whole school he was able 
to set up such an environment, literary and 
artistic, as brought forth an astonishingly rich 
product in original prose and verse. Some 
one hundred pages of this verse were pre- 
sented, together with an account of the ex- 
periment and an analysis of the method used 
in “Creative Youth.” 

Dr. Edwin W. Adams, Principal of Phila- 
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delphia Normal School, spoke on the general 
subject of “Rejection and Selection for the 
Teacher Service.” ’ 

This address was followed by an interesting 
talk by Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, who stressed 
the point that upon the normal schools of the 
State more than upon any other agency the peo- 
ple must depend for leadership in the program 
of public education. The paramount problem in 
public education in Pennsylvania is to secure 
for every classroom a competent teacher, a 
leader, a companion, a foreman who can create 
worthy ideals, right attitudes and permanent 
life interests. To find young men and women 
of good health, of fine intellectual capacity, 
of high moral purposes and to train them for 
this leadership, this is the reason normal 
schools have been established. 

A most significant feature of the meeting 
was the appointment by each group of a chair- 
man who should present in person before the 
Curriculum Revision Committee, Board of 
Normal School Principals at Harrisburg, be- 
fore June 1, 1926, a summarized statement of 
the judgment of the group that will indicate 
definitely the number of semester hours and 
the type of work in respective fields, such as 
social studies, mathematics, languages, etc., 
which the group believes should be included 
within a 

1. Two-year course in groups I, II, and IV. 

2. Four-year course for each of these 


groups. 
8. Course of study for the Junior High 
School group on a four-year basis. 
Dr. W. R. Straughn, Principal of Mansfield 
State Normal School, brought the meeting to 
a conclusion with a splendid summary of the 
several sessions. 





THE WORLD COURT 


How do you stand in regard to the World 
Court? It is one of the big questions of the 
year and the subject of senatorial discussion. 
Every teacher should inform herself on this 
subject. 

The Senate agreed last March, by a vote of 
77 to 2, to begin consideration of the World 
Court on December 17. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution last spring, ex- 
pressing its “earnest desire” for early adher- 
ence to the World Court on the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge terms. Recent informal polls 
of the Senate indicate that on a record vote 
the requisite two-thirds of the Senate would 
vote “Aye.” President Coolidge has repeated- 
ly endorsed the adherence of the United States 
to the World Court and he was reported by the 
New York Times last summer as saying that 
he will call for affirmative action on the World 
Court this winter “in no uncertain terms.” 

Throughout the country there is evidence of 
strong popular desire for discussion and _set- 
tlement of the question in the Senate. Even 
those opposed to the Court feel that the matter 
should be fully debated and voted upon. After 
all, it has been almost three years since Presi- 
dent Harding first urged the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL IN SCHOOL 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION CON- 
FERENCE 


The executive committee of the National 
Council on School House Construction held its 
annual meeting in the Capitol, Harrisburg, 
November 19 and 20, with the following mem- 
bers present: 


S. A. Challaman, State Director of School 
Buildings and Grounds, Minnesota; C. M. 
Hirst, Department of Education, Arkansas; 
Wm. C. Bruce, Editor of the School Board 
Journal; Charles McDermott, Department of 
Public Instruction, New Jersey; : 
Schmidt, Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin; John J. Blair, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, North Carolina; Frank H. 
Wood, Department of Public Instruction, New 
York; F. R. Scherer, Rochester, New York; 
HuBert C. Eicher, Department of Education, 
Pennsylvania. 

The National Council, since its organization 
several years ago, has been making an inten- 
sive study of the problems of school buildings, 
grounds and equipment. It has also conducted 
some interesting experiments and tests on the 
different phases of school house construction 
and equipment, the results of which have been 
made known to educators throughout the coun- 
try. Another aim is to bring together the re- 
sults and findings of studies by school building 
experts. 

Among the questions considered at the Har- 
risburg meeting were: 

1. What fit substitute can be recommended 
in lieu of maple flooring for schools? 

This question developed an interesting dis- 
cussion. It brought out the facts that maple 
flooring is becoming more difficult to secure, 
now comes full of cracks and in such short 
lengths and is increasing so in price that a 
fit substitute must be found. It was announced 
that the Council is experimenting with various 
kinds of flooring and that some interesting 
results are anticipated. 


2. Safety of Pupils 

38. The New York State Commission’s 
Report on Window Ventilation 

4. Modification of certain standards set 
up by the N. E. A. 

} While in Harrisburg, members of the Coun- 
cil visited school buildings and were particu- 
larly interested in the new William Penn and 
John Harris High Schools. Among the social 
activities were a dinner at the Penn Harris 
08 and an auto trip along the Susquehanna 

rail. 





1925 NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
NUMBER 


A limited number of copies of the 1925 Spe- 
cial New School Buildings Number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL are available 
at $1.00 a copy. Send your order to Headquar- 
ters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 




















The 1925 Education Week was generally 
observed throughout Pennsylvania. The calls 
of President Coolidge, Governor Pinchot and 
State Superintendent Haas, met with a hearty 
response not only from educators but from 
the public as well. 

The program, outlined by the United States 
Bureau of Education which included as its 
central theme a call to the people to “Know 
the Schools,” was followed in the State with 
adaptations to meet certain educational needs. 


Pennsylvania for the past two years has 
made use of Education Week to direct atten- 
tion to some educational problem that required 
special emphasis. The wider use of visual 
aids in instruction was the project stressed 
during this year’s observance. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is developing this 
activity because visual materials vitalize and 
enrich instruction and supply the concrete 
element necessary for effective teaching. That 
a great impetus was given to the wider use 
of visual aids may be judged from the number 
of illustrated lectures, pageants, lantern slide 
and film demonstrations that formed part of 
the program in many school districts in the 
Commonwealth. 


A significant outcome of the Week’s observ- 
ance was the effective way in which the “Visit 
the Schools” campaign functioned. It is safe 
to say that never in Pennsylvania’s histery 
have so many citizens visited the schools in 
any one week. During these visits, parents 
met the teachers and saw them at work with 
the children. This in itself furnished one of 
the finest examples of visualizing education 
the State has ever seen. As a result of this 
campaign, parents have a better conception of 
the importance of the public school, of its 
problems and its needs; they more fully real- 
ize the part the teacher plays in the prepara- 
tion of children for participation as citizens; 
they sense the necessity for a fuller coopera- 
tion and they enjoy the satisfaction that re- 
sults from the closer bond with teacher and 
school. 

A second and no less important outcome 
was the extent to which teachers took the 
initiative in interpreting the schools | to the 
people. Citizens have not taken their duty 
to the school in a serious way. They have 
not discharged as fully as they should the 
obligations they owe to the schools as good 
citizens. They have failed to appreciate 
the need of adequate finances, equipment, etc., 
for carrying on education. It is certain they 
have a better conception of these require- 
ments now. The enterprise of school officials 
and teachers was shown in the evidences of 
initiative, county-wide programs, pageants, 
community celebrations, etc., which marked 
the Week’s observance. For the first time 
in the history of the movement, a State-wide 
broadcasting program, bearing on the events 
of each day, with eminent speakers, was spon- 
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sored by the Department of Public Instruction. 

This program was as follows: 

Constitution Day—“What the Constitution Means to Every 
Citizen””—Attorney General George W. Woodruff. 

Patriotism Day—“Good Citizenship”—Lieutenant Governor 
David J. Davis. 

001 Day—“The Relation Between Home and 
School”—Alice F. Kiernan, representing the Penn- 
sylvania Parent-Teacher Association. , 

Health Day—‘Necessity of Giving Boys and Girls a 
Strong, Healthy Body”—Dr. Charles A. Miner, Secre- 
tary of the State Department of Health. 

Know Your Schools Day—‘‘Know Your Schools’”—Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent. 

Conservation Day—‘Conservation of Our National Re- 
sources”—Governor Pinchot. 


This movement serves a practical purpose. 
The net results of the Week may be expressed 
in the advance given to education. 


F. Herman Fritz, Superintendent of the 
schools of Ashley, arranged a detailed and ef- 
fective program for Education Week with a 
Community Meeting on November 17 at which 
the speaker was C. F. Hoban, Director of 
Visual Education, Department of Public In- 
struction. Superintendent Fritz reports 850 
visitors to classrooms during the week. 

The School Welfare Association at Doyles- 
town gave a reception on Thursday night of 
Education Week at which Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Doylestown Christian Council 
presented greetings to the teachers. The Ki- 
wanis Club held an educational dinner Monday 
evening at which “aids to digestion” similar 
to the following were offered to the guests: 


Relation between School Expenditures and 
Income 
Expenditures Annual 


for Education Savings Income 
Per Capita Per Capita Per Capita 


(Five States with 
highest per capita 
expenditures for 
education) 





California gievaistara $25.30 $363.00 $820.00 
Wyoming ....... 24.49 111.00 789.00 
South Dakota .... 23.92 154.00 685.00 
Montana ........ 23.55 78.00 512.00 
North Dakota.... 23.19 129.00 515.00 
(Five States with 

lowest per capita 

expenditures for 

education) 

South Carolina... $5.54 $53.00 $437.00 
Alabama eee e eee 5.34 35.00 345.00 
Mississippi ....... 5.24 41.00 351.00 
Arkansas aeetare 4,91 29.00 379.00 
COGNOIE 65 2c 8 ain 4.55 32.00 394.00 

JOHN JONES 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
If I could throw my nerves away, 
Into the rubbish hole, 
And graft some other person’s clay 
Upon my splendid soul, 


Could take John Jones’s mortality, 
His flesh and blood and bones, 
Why, what a genius I should be— 
Or should I be John Jones? 
—The Bookman 
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Although Harrisburg is proud of the two new high schools that she will soon be usi 
High School the famous Tech Band, which has led so many victorious snake dances and 
its members will carry on in new fields with the same fine ability and esprit de corps 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Safety Essay and Safety Lesson Contests 


The fifth National Safety Campaign con- 
ducted by the Highway Education Board of- 
fers opportunity to both elementary school 
pupils and elementary school teachers. For 
elementary school pupils prizes are awarded 
for the three best essays not exceeding 500 
words on the subject “My School’s Share in 
Highway Safety:” The first prize is a gold 
watch and a trip to Washington, the second 
and third prizes are gold watches. 

The three prizes for teachers are offered for 
the best plans on “Lessons for Children on 
Highway Safety.” The articles should be from 
1,000 to 8,000 words long. The first prize 
for the lesson plan is $500 and a trip to Wash- 
ington, the second prize is $300 and the third 
prize, $200. 

Both contests close February 24, 1926. For 
further details address the Highway Educa- 
tion Board, Willard Building, Washington, 
DG. 


Art Scholarships 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City this year set 
aside the income on $1,000,000 for the support 
for one year of a system of scholarships and 
fellowships in the arts in an endeavor to en- 
able candidates of promise to prepare them- 
selves as college teachers of art. 








TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL }AN 


American Legion National Flag Creed Contest 
The National Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, is conducting a contest for a creed 
to be known as “The Patriot’s Flag Creed” 
for persons from twelve to nineteen years 
old. The national prizes are $750, $500 
and $250. The state prizes are a_ silver 
medal, a bronze medal and a certificate of 
merit issued by the National Headquarters of 
the American Legion. The contest closes March 
16, 1926. This Flag Creed should be stated in 
concise, impressive phrases and in a style of 
sufficient vigor and literary merit to warrant 
its memorization and use in schools, in citizen 
assemblies and on all patriotic occasions. 

The Patriot’s Flag Creed should be written 
in the first person. It should, first, set forth 
the ideals and ideas for which the flag stands, 
the sacrifices and glorious achievements that 
it represents; and second, proclaim in the form 
of a pledge the respect which every loyal citi- 
zen should accord the flag in his heart and in 
his actions. The National Flag Code, which 
can be secured from the National Headquar- 
ters of The American Legion, should be used 
as a basis for any definite allusion to flag 
etiquette, for it is hoped that the Flag Creed 
may promote the universal use of the Flag 
Code throughout the Nation. 

_ The elements of the Flag Creed may be com- 
bined in whatever form appeals to the author. 
It must display originality; it must be in- 
spirational. 
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WHO WANTS TO EXCHANGE IDEAS? 


[Here is a letter from a supervising prin- 
cipal who is evidently doing things and best 
of all, he’s open minded—wants to exchange 
ideas with some of the rest of you. And doesn’t 
his letter sound as if he enjoyed making 
things hum!] 

“Attached you will find several copies of 
the bulletin issued weekly to our teach- 
ers; also a copy of the monthly bulletin issued 
to the members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Both of these bulletins have been 
found to be very effective. Also attached you 
will find a copy of our school paper which for 
the first time is issued in newspaper rather 
than book form. It will be issued monthly this 
year instead of bi-monthly as heretofore. 


“Plans for the new Junior Senior High 
School have been approved by the Department 
and it is hoped that work will be begun short- 
ly after the new year. We are preparing for 
the new building by introducing gradually the 
courses we hope to offer more completely when 
we get into the new building. Last semester 
hand sewing was introduced; this semester new 
Singer machines were added to the equipment; 
next semester we expect to add elementary 
work in cooking. This semester the boys have 
Mechanical Drawing for the first time. Also 
for the first time this year we have a physical 
director who is organizing the work in the 
district. During the fall this work was given 





yall lovers of school spirit and band music regret that with the passing of Technical 
iumphal processions and parades, will lose its identity as a unit group. Nevertheless 
t they have manifested as the Tech Band. 


outdoors, now it is being conducted indoors, 
and arrangements have been made with the 
American Legion for four hours per day dur- 
ing the winter months. 


“The Banking system was introduced into our 
schools on Armistice Day, 1924. Our weekly 
deposit is over $500 on the average, and in 
the December issue of the Thrift Gazette for 
the first time we head the list of schools in 
our class. This work is carried on by the 
Commercial students under the direction of 
the teacher of bookkeeping and is very popu- 
lar throughout the district. 


“Last year for the first time students were 
grouped according to ability from the first 
grade through the Junior High School and de- 
partmental work extended down into the sixth 
and fifth grades. We feel that this is a move 
in the right direction and expect when we get 
into the new building to use the present build- 
ing for a departmentalized intermediate school 
made up of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


“If anyone is working along the same lines 
and cares to exchange ideas, correspondence 
will be welcomed. It seems that the JOURNAL 
offers a splendid medium for forming such con- 
tacts. 


(Signed) R. J. W. Templin, 


Supervising Principal West Pittston Schools, 
West Pittston, Pa. 
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THRIFT WEEK 
January 17-23 

January 17, in addition to being the first 
day of National Thrift Week, is the date of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. Celebration of 
this event gives the much needed “high-spot” 
which January has previously lacked. Chil- 
dren will easily assimilate thrift knowledge 
when it has as its background the life and 
work of “Poor Richard.” 

An additional impetus for the teaching of 
thrift in the schools is provided this year by 
the nation-wide essay contest which is being 
launched by the National Thrift Committee in 
cooperation with the International Benjamin 
Franklin Society. Through the courtesy of a 
member of the executive board of the Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Society, J. Robert 
Stout of New York City, awards amounting 
to five hundred dollars will be given for the 
best papers written by high school students 
on the subject, “The Many Sided Franklin.” 
A condition of this contest is that the paper 
must be read at a high school assembly during 
National Thrift Week. 

Although the papers submitted in this con- 
test are not restricted to the thrift activities 
of Benjamin Franklin in any sense, it is still 
true that the interest aroused will provide 
a fine pivotal point for much good work in 
the realm of thrift education. Mr. Stout, the 
donor of this award, beside being a great ad- 
mirer of “Poor Richard” is a most active 


worker in the juvenile field and an enthusiast 
for thrift education among boys and girls. He 
believes that the appeal to the imagination 
which the life of Benjamin Franklin makes 
will provide the necessary interest from which 
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action comes and that thought will follow as 
a natural sequence. 

A point to remember is that each day of 
National Thrift Week is one with a specific 
purpose. Each day is productive of a new 
thrift idea. The days of the week are desig- 
nated as follows: 

January 17, Sunday—Share with Others Day 

January 18, Monday—tThrift Day 

January 19, Tuesday—Budget or Home Econ- 
omy Day 

January 20, Wednesday—Insurance Day 

January 21, Thursday—Own Your Home Day 

January 22, Friday—Safe Investment Day 

se 23, Saturday—Pay Bills Promptly 

ay 

The National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, has prepared a 
“One Dollar Thrift Package” which will be 
sent to anyone interested. It contains a vari- 
ety of material which can be used in the class- 
room during National Thrift Week and as a 
part of this package, the “Teachers’ Thrift 
Portfolio,” :;which gives detailed explanation 
of many ways to obtain classroom correlation 
on thrift. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS THE LOGICAL 
PLACE TO TEACH THRIFT 


Americans have learned to earn but not to 
save. As the youth of the land have not 
learned lessons in thrift such training in their 
formative years cannot be overestimated. 

We must learn the educational value of 
thrift. No nation is stronger financially than 
the wealth of her people. Unless a nation has 
a genuine appreciation of thrift it cannot hope 
to hold a position in the world as a leader in 
the fight for lofty ideals. 

According to a table prepared by Dr. Henry 
Williams, the United States is at the bottom 
of a list of fifteen countries as a nation of 
savers. The most direct method of dealing 
with the problem of thrift is through the 
schools. The schools are in a position to 
render distinguished service to the nation by 
establishing habits of thrift in the minds of 
those who are soon to direct its affairs. This 
should contribute in a large way toward mak- 
ing the future men and women in America a 
prosperous and thrifty people and better 
citizens. 

From the viewpoint of the school, the in- 
stallation of the school savings system means 
thrift, and thrift from the school standpoint 
is a term of very broad meaning. Thrift in 
all its aspects touches life in every form. In 
fact thrift in its widest sense touches us vitally 
throughout the whole term of life. 

To teach thrift effectively, therefore, means 
to make thrift a habit which will work auto- 
matically like all other habits. The school has 
as one of its primary tasks the forming of 
habits in children. Since it takes a long while 
for a child to acquire a habit, we must depend 
largely upon the school to surround the child 
with the necessary influences and repetitions 
which will eventually make thrift a habit. 
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ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL GROUNDS OF POCONO TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
The Board of Education of Pocono Township, Monroe County, appreciates the 
value of well planned school grounds. The school, which is comprised of a consolidated 
elementary school and a high school, is housed in a modern building. The water from 
a mountain stream, which flows through the school year, has been used to form a small 
artificial lake with water falls. There are twelve acres in the school grounds. 





STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER CEN- 
TENARY 1826-1926 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Stephen Collins Foster, founder of Ameri- 
can folk music, is to be celebrated this year by 
a nation-wide observance. Foster was born 
on July 4, 1826. As schools are not in session 
during the summer months, many school dis- 
tricts plan to honor Foster’s memory on Janu- 
ary 138, the anniversary of his death, with 
programs made up of his music and the narra- 
tion of the most interesting events in his life. 
The following is a suggestive list of material 
that may be used in the making of programs: 


Chorus 


“Old Kentucky Home” 
“Massa in the Cold Ground” 
“Old Black Joe” 
“Swanee River” 
“Uncle Ned” 


The above selections may be found in any 
community song book. 


Orchestra 


“Gems of Stephen Collins Foster”’—C, Fischer, Cooper 
Square, N. Y. 
“i oo H. Ramick, 219 West 46th Street, 


Phonographic Records of Foster Songs 
CHORUS— 
“Dixieland Memories”—Orpheus Male Chorus—Eflison 
“Medley of ‘Foster Songs”—Peerless Male Quartet— 
Victor 
UARTET— 
¢ “M Fai Kentucky Home”’—Columbia Male Quartet— 
Columbia 


SOLOS 


“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming” 
Columbia Male Quartet—Columbia 
Peerless Quartet—Victor 
‘*Massa” 
Metropolitan Quartet—Edison 
Haydn Quartet—Victor 
“Old Black Joe” 
Columbia Quartet—Columbia 
Peerless Quartet—Victor 
Fisk University—Victor 
Criterion Quartet—Brunswick 
“Gwine to Run All Night” 
Reed Miller—Aeolian 
H. C. Browne—Columbia 
“My Old Kentucky Home” 
Alma Gluck—Victor 
H. MacDonough—Victor { 
Lucy Gates and artet—Columbia 
F. Hempel and Criterion Quartet—Edison 
Thomas Chalmers and Chorus—Edison 
May Peterson and Quartet—Vocalion 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming” 
John McCormack and Male Chorus—Victor 
Oscar Seagle—Columbia 
Anna Case and Criterion Quartet—Edison 
“Oh, Susanna”—Reed Miller—Vocalion 
“Massa’s in De Cold, Cold Ground” 
C. Lazzari—Edison 
Marguerite Dunlap—Victor 
Lucy Gates and Columbia Quartet—Columbia 
Oscar Seagle and Columbia Quartet—Columbia 
“Oh Boys Carry Me ’Long”—Louise Homer—Victor 
“Old Black Joe” 
Louis Graveure—Columbia 
Clarence Whitehill—Victor 
Christine Miller and Quartet—Edison 
“Hard Times Come Again No More” 
Auise Homer—Victor 
“Nellie Was a Lady’—Alma Gluck—Victor 
“Old Folks at Home” 
Nellie Melba—Victor 
A, Gluck (obligato by Zimbalist)—Victor 
Elsie Baker—Victor 
Anna Case—Edison 
Virginia Rea—Brunswick 
Henry Burr—Columbia 
Oscar Seagle and Stellar Quartet—Columbia 
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Motion Picture 
A one-reel film which tells the story of the 
writing of “Kentucky Home”—Fitzpatrick 
Pictures Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


Tableau 
Song Scenes from Stephen Collins Foster— 


Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Biography 
Biography of Stephen Collins Foster—H. V. 
‘Milligan, G. E. Schirmer, New York. 





PATRIOTISM AND EDUCATION 


Washington’s Birthday—February 22 
Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 

February is the month of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, the two great emancipators; the trans- 
formers of the early ideals of this nation into 
tangible accomplishments. In commemorating 
the respective birth anniversaries of these 
commanding figures of our history, men, wo- 
men and children of the present vision with 
renewed appreciation our nation’s struggle for 
liberty and democracy and the resultant equal- 
ity of opportunity to all—the opportunity to 
emerge regardless of environment or circum- 
stances. Abraham Lincoln, the child of pov- 
erty and democracy; George Washington, the 
scion of wealth and aristocracy, yet both arose 
in this freedom-loving land to the highest 
office within the gift of the nation. The month 
of February may, therefore, be well termed 
the patriotism-rejuvenating period. 

H. G. Wells has said that “Civilization is a 
race between Education and Catastrophe.” The 
nation that cherishes the memory of Lincoln 
and Washington shall not fail in its duty in 
civilization’s race and will rear its childhood 
in the environment of the ideals as established 
by these men. We did not fail on Flanders 
Fields—neither shall Catastrophe triumph. 
The heritage of our heroes we will eternally 
treasure. We are accomplishing this by set- 
ting up an education which gives inspiration 
to our patriotism, that stimulates ambitions 
and ideals for service. This system we shall 
jealously guard and foster as a memorial to 
these men; it thus becomes a patriotic factor; 
it eliminates class and engenders a universal 
love of country; it becomes a foremost pro- 
ponent of national ideals; it evaluates truth 
for truth’s sake, concerning itself with equality 
of opportunity and measuring results in terms 
of ability to serve. 

In the World War, through those who stood 
for it, this same force proved a citadel to 
national morale. It is making Americanism 
the foundation-stone; it is untiring in its 
advocacy of universal culture, irrespective of 
origin, status or environment. 

The work of our yesterdays has been done. 
The task of the tomorrows is still in our 
hands, in which education must be recognized 
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as the foundation of future progress, the 
enemy of crime, the backbone of morals, the 
conservator of the home and the essential of 
citizenship. This is our task—the translation 
through education of these ideals into realities. 
Lincoln and Washington—‘May more such 
men be ours.”—Better Schools League, Inc. 
Note:—A comprehensive bibliography of plays, stories, 
poetry and biography on ashington and Lincoln was 


published on pages 296,297 of the January 1925 issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THE COLLEGES AND THE INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST 

How can we protect young folks against a 
foredoomed failure—by recognizing before 
they are admitted to college those intellectually 
or temperamentally unfitted to succeed there? 

How can we help our students to find for 
themselves definite purposes in life? 

How can we help our students really to help 
themselves? 

These are questions for which many edu- 
cators find partial answer in the intelligence 
test. Yet there is division of opinion on this 
subject when it comes to incorporating the in- 
telligence test in the College Entrance Exami- 
nation. 

Psychological tests for the admission of stu- 
dents, already used by some colleges independ- 
ently, will be offered for the first time next 
June to all the members of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, it was announced 
recently. However, some colleges, notably 
Harvard and Bryn Mawr, will reject all psy- 
chological or “intelligence” tests for such pur- 
poses. 

Forty colleges are members of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which for 
twenty-five years has drawn up the traditional 
written examinations not only for its own 
members but also for 150 other institutions. 
The board decided at its annual meeting in 
the Columbia University Library recently to 
adopt the “intelligence” tests which were used 
during the World War. Some professors call 
the action “the most important develop- 
ment in educational cooperation in the history 
of this country.” 

“Most of the Eastern institutions maintain 
from their experience,” declares L. P. Hopkins, 
director of personnel at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “that psychological intelligence tests, 
even poorly administered, give a better pre- 
diction of success in the institution than high 
school records.” 





OF INTEREST TO LECTURERS 


The Official Information Bureau of Switz- 
erland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, in- 
vites all lecturers, educators and other persons 
expecting to lecture about Switzerland before 
public audiences to avail themselves of the at- 
tractive lantern slides and motion picture 
film$ which the Bureau loans free of charge 
to such people. Descriptive and illustrated lit- 
erature about the land of the Alps is also at 
the disposal of persons wishing additional ma- 
terial for their lectures. 
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J. G. MARCH ADVANCED 


On November 6 Dr. Francis B. Haas ap- 
pointed J. G. March county superintendent of 
schools in Tioga County. 

Mr. March has lived and worked in Tioga 
County since early childhood.. He has been 
connected with the schools of Tioga County 
since 1890. Having served as the first assist- 
ant county superintendent in Tioga County, 
he brings to the office of county superintendent 
such an intimate knowledge of schools and 
school affairs in his county as is possessed by 
few new county superintendents. He is well 
known to the school men of the State with 
whom he takes an active part in promoting 
constructive school work. 





INDIANA’S GOOD HEALTH WEEK 

The Indiana State Normal School organ- 
ized and successfully conducted an outstanding 
health project during the third week in Oc- 
tober. The program was as follows: 

Slogan—“Let’s Make Health Contagious” 


Monday, Fresh Air Day 

1. Each student went into the open some- 
time during the day. Each handed to 
the hall teacher in the evening a record 
of the number of minutes spent in the 
open. 

2. Each student ventilated the sleeping room. 

3. A check inspection was made covering the 
above. 

4.Faculty members ventilated classrooms 
and are continuing the practice daily. 


Tuesday, Health Inventory Day 


1. All students, not previously examined, re- 
ported for health examination. 
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2. Students were advised as to health handi- 
caps and remedies were suggested. 


Wednesday, Food Day 


1. Special menus were prepared and calcu- 
lated for three meals. 


2.Few people know how much should be 
eaten to supply one day’s energy re- 
quirement. A sheet of paper showing 
the amount of food needed to supply 
2,200 to 2,300 calories was supplied each 
student. 


8. Students were urged to eat the required 
amount to ascertain whether or not the 
proper quantity of food is being eaten. 
Girls usually eat too little. 

4, The following notice was given to heads 
of tables: A paper will be placed at 
your plate showing dietary requirements 
for students. Please co-operate by be- 
ing at your place on time for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, so that you can serve 
the required amount as indicated on 
paper. 

Thursday, Exercise Day 

1.It was requested that no one be found 
inside the dormitory between five and 
six o’clock. 

2.An opportunity was given for participa- 
tion in team and recreative games on 
East Campus from four to six. 

3. Horseback riding was conducted by mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


4. A hike to the Lodge left North Door at 
4.15. 


Friday, Good Posture Day 

1. A demonstration of posture took place in 
Chapel. 

2. Secret service women reported girls who 
did not stand, sit and walk correctly. 

38. A girl reported by three Secret Service 
Women will have points deducted from 
physical education grade, until posture 
improves. 


General Activities 
1. Each girl was asked to grade herself on 
her health and efficiency. 
2. Her room mate also rated her. 
3. At the end of the week the health officers 
compiled and published the results to 
show how students rate in health. 





MOVING PICTURES 


The following list of pictures is recom- 
mended as especially good by the National 
Committee for Better Films :— 

Are Parents People? 

Cyrano De Bergerac. 

The Little French Girl. 

Zander the Great. 

The Desert Flower. 

Kentucky Pride. 

The Fighting Heart. 

Don Q, Son of Zorro. 

Havoc. 

Not So Long Ago. 
Seven Days. 























ART PROJECTS AT BLOOMSBURG 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Cinderella and the Godmother shown here 
were the leading characters in the Art Club 
play, given December 4 at the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School. 

The club not only wrote an original version 
of “Cinderella” but the costumes, scenery, 
posters and tickets were designed in the Art 
classes. 

The school has annual Art Club productions. 
Last year an original version of “Three Bears” 
was given to more than 6,250 spectators; a 
real black bear cub was used. This year genu- 
ine white rats and a German Police dog were 
used. Professor George J. Keller, Art di- 
rector of the institution, directs the plays. 
Dancing, costuming and scenery are in charge 
of Dorothy K. John and Florence E. Murray, 
assistants in the Art Department. 

Another project carried out by the Art De- 
partment is the decoration of the school audi- 
torium. Pictorial panels representing scenes 
on the Normal School campus were placed 
around the horse-shoe of the balcony. These 
panels are rich in color and add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the auditorium. 





SETBACK FOR WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


Interest attaches to the ruling of Justice 
Albert H. F. Seeger at White Plains, N. Y., 
forbidding the school board of Mt. Vernon to 
allow children in the grades to take forty-five 
minutes off each week for religious instruction 
in their respective churches. 

For three months the Mt. Vernon school 
board had allowed parents to take their chil- 
dren out of school for religious training forty- 
five minutes a week. The children attended 
special classes provided by some of the 
churches. 

Lawrence B. Stein of Mt. Vernon, a member 
of the Freethinkers Society of New York, 
fought the practice on the ground that it was 
contrary to the state constitution which for- 
bids the joining of church and state. 

The movement for week-day religious edu- 
cation through co-operation of schools and 
churches thus receives a severe setback while 
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still in its experimental stage. In many com- 
munities the plan is working without audible 
protest.—Journal of Education. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
STUDY 

Frequently teachers are asked by parents 
concerning the requirements for entrance to 
professional schools and in order that we may 
all have information concerning the State re- 
quirements the following list is published. 

MEDIcINE—For the study of medicine the 
State requires the completion of a standard 
four-year high school course, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, and a year of college credit in 
each of the sciences—chemistry, physics and 
biology. 

All the medical schools in the State require 
two years of a college course leading to a de- 
gree, including the sciences required by the 
State. They also require four semester hours 
of Organic Chemistry. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE—High school four- 
year course or the equivalent. 

DENTISTRY—The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Den- 
tal Council held in Harrisburg, March 7, 1921: 


Resolved, That all students entering dental colleges 
in September, 1925, and thereafter, shall present evi- 
dence of the completion of an approved four-year high 


school course or its equivalent and one year of work in 


an approved college or its equivalent. 


ASSISTANT PHARMACIST—High school, two 
years of approved high school work or the 
equivalent. 

PHaRMACY—High school, four-year course 
or its equivalent. 

DENTAL HyGIENE—High school, 
course or its equivalent. 

OsTEOoPATHY—High school, four-year course 
or the equivalent, including one year of high 
school credit in each of the sciences—chemis- 
try, physics and biology. After 1924: “A 
standard four-years’ high school course, or its 
equivalent, and not less than one year of col- 
lege credit in chemistry, physics and biology, 
all of which have been received before admis- 
sion to osteopathic study.” 

DRUGLESS THERAPY—High school, a four- 
year course or the equivalent; College, one 
year of credit in biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics. 

PHysio THERAPY—Completed 
School Course. 

CurIropopy—High school, four years or the 
equivalent. a 

OPpTOMETRY—High school, four years or the 
equivalent. 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT — High 
school, four-year course or the equivalent. 

ARCHITECTURE—High school, a four-year 
course or the equivalent. 

Nurses—One year of high school work or 
the equivalent. Some hospitals and training 
schools have additional requirements.—New 
Castle School Bulletin. 
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Sculpture “Desolation” 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL GIRL WINS 
AN HONORABLE MENTION 


In the white soap contest for junior students 
conducted by the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City, Mary Mowry of the 
Harrisburg Public Schools won second honor- 
able mention for her sculpture “Desolation.” 
Astrid Nonmark of Waukegan, Illinois won 
first prize for a sculpture entitled, “The Gob- 
bler.” Harrisburg schools submitted eighty- 
three pieces in the contest. 

William P. Bohn of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, won third prize in 
the contest for senior students for his sculpture 
of an “Elephant” rolling down his rug. 





PERTINENT QUERIES FOR TEACHERS 


“Are you happy? 

“Is your daily program well organized and 
on the wall? If not, why not? 

“Are your plans worthy of the support of 
your patrons? 

“Have you made any improvements this year 
in your teaching? In your equipment? In the 
health conditions of the school? In the grounds? 

“Have you enumerated the things you plan 
to do this year? Thus far, just what have 
you done? 

“Do you prepare your lesson plans? Do 
you know every day what you will teach and 
how you will teach? 

“When persons from the office visit your 
school, just proceed as usual. They are only 
teachers who are trying to help you in your 
difficulties. They cannot know how to help you 
unless they can see everything as it is when no 
visitors are present.” 
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DAD’S DECALOGUE 


Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Schools, presented the following 
“Dad’s Decalogue” at a meeting of the Big 
Four Fathers’ Association recently: 


Do not expect the teacher to control your 
child, if you have failed at home. Habits of 
obedience and respect for authority must be 
learned first at home. 

Fathers, know your sons. Mothers, know 
your daughters. Children who have been 
taught always to confide in their parents can 
be trusted anywhere. 

Find some daily home duties or chores for 
your boy or girl to do, and they will come to 
appreciate in some degree the sacrifices you 
are making for them. 

Don’t give children much spending money. 
Let them earn it; otherwise an excellent op- 
portunity to acquire the habit of thrift is lost. 

Where children are far enough advanced to 
have home study, be sure that they regularly 
set aside the same time for it every day. Regu- 
larity is a good habit to acquire. 

Do not believe every report your child brings 
home. All children do not lie, but most chil- 
dren have strong imaginations which tend 
to operate in their own favor, if they are guilty. 

Do not take the part of your child against 
the teacher before hearing both sides, and do 
not do it afterwards. In nine times out of ten 
you will find, to your embarrassment, that your 
child was wrong, and in the tenth case, it is 
better to suffer a slight injustice to your child 
than to destroy the teacher’s influence over 
him. 

If you have a complaint to make, go first 
to the principal of the school, not to the su- 
perintendent, a board member or others. 

Do not expect miracles. Not all children 
are equally apt. The school trains minds but 
does not furnish them. 

Do not apply the adult standard to the work 
of children. Do not upbraid your boy because 
he can not do sums as well as you can. And 
when new things are tried in the schools, con- 
sider where your business would be if you still 
used the same things that were used when you 
were a boy. If you do this, you will not criti- 
cise all new innovations in school work. 


FATHER PLACED ON CARPET AT 
PARENTHOOD COUNCIL 

The “Modern Parenthood” Conference, held 
during the last week of October in New York 
City at the Waldorf-Astoria, was followed with 
much interest by educators, psychological ex- 
perts and parents throughout the country. 
Even since its close, it has continued to figure 
as a subject for widespread comment. 

Certain authorities have professed them- 
selves startled by the “advanced” nature of 
some of the views expressed on child-training 
and educational policy in general, while a few 
others were disappointed in not finding ideas 
sufficiently “progressive” and unorthodox be- 
ing voiced in the course of these sessions. Des- 
pite this more or less expected development, 
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however, the greater number by far, both of 
those attending the meetings and of interested 
observers outside, are well pleased with the 
direction taken by the conferences’ discussions 
and by the conclusions reached. 

Many issues relating to the child’s environ- 
ment and the influences of home and school 
were discussed. All aspects of the “parent- 
hood” problem were taken up. One of the out- 
standing features of the discussion centered 
about the delicate and difficult relationship be- 
tween a father and his growing son. The 
“paternal despot” was denounced in no un- 
certain terms. So, too, was the boy who re- 
fuses to meet his father half-way in a mutual 
effort towards companionship. But “dad,” be- 
ing the wiser and the more clear-headed of the 
two, was credited also with being the more 
responsible when things go wrong. The atti- 
tude of comrade was stressed as important. 
Regret was expressed that this aspect of the 
subject has been so little emphasized, and there 
was commendation for the relatively few auth- 
ors, lecturers and educators who have given 
definite form to the idea, bringing it with 
force and effect to the attention of their audi- 
ences. 





AN INVITATION TO PARENTS 


R. M. Powell, biology teacher at the East 
High School, Erie, sent the following invita- 
tion, attractively illustrated, to parents of the 
pupils of the biology department: The Biology 
Department of East High School invites you 
to attend open night, Thursday, November 19, 
1925, 7:30-9:30, Room 300. We will have on 
exhibit 

a. “— penne for cooking various kinds of 

s 

2. Twelve microscopes with something differ- 

ent to see under each one 

38. An aquarium with approximately 30 fish 

including large mouthed black bass, yel- 
low perch and sunfish 

4.Samples of labratory work of your own 

children 

5. A real human skeleton 

6. Various charts and tables of interest to all 

7. 82 stereopticon slides of birds to be shown 

and explained by Miss Carr’s boys 

8. Starfish, liver flukes, fungus, algae and 

other things of interest 

Come and find out a few of the things your 
children are learning in our course. 





A TEST 


Old Mother Hubbard kept in her cupboard 
Some tests of poor Fido’s I. Q. 

When the bone was in sight 

Fido tested all right. 

How does this method strike you? 

—From “Nursery Rhymes a la Mode” by 
Ruth Bartlett, in Sierra Educational News. 
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UN-AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
J. C. TAYLOR 


Superintendent of Lackawanna County Public Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 


We have among us millions of aliens who 
do not love this country and, while many of 
them are voters, they do not know the meaning 
of Americanism. This is largely our fault. 
We have been content to have them work in 
our mines and mills, build our railroads and 
do all kinds of laborious work. But we have 
shamefully neglected our duty toward these 
alien peoples for we have not educated them 
in our language and customs, and have not 
taught them the meaning of American citizen- 
ship. 

It has required the supreme calamity of a 
“World War” to teach us that we have in our 
midst a host of enemy aliens who are actually 
hostile to our government. All this must be 
changed if America is to continue to be the 
refuge of the down-trodden of all lands. If 
this condition is not changed, if these aliens 
are not educated and Americanized, our free 
institutions will be destroyed and the great 
experiment in self-government will end in fail- 
ure. But it must not fail. The duty so long 
neglected must be taken up with energy and de- 
cision. The solution of the problem is edu- 
cation. For the alien children our public 
schools are sufficient, if their influence is not 
nullified by un-American influences. Among 
these influences are alien schools, where under 
the cloak of teaching religion, alien priests 
teach in an alien language. With this flimsy 
excuse these alien children are withdrawn from 
the civilizing and Americanizing influence of 
our public schools, and grow up aliens instead 
of becoming American citizens. 

All schools which prevent any part of the 
children from regular attendance in English- 
speaking schools with high American ideals 
are un-American and should be abolished. For 
the adult aliens special evening schools should 
be established and attendance should be com- 
pulsory until the alien has learned to read 
and write our language and has gained a fair 
knowledge of our national history and plan of 
government and has learned the duties of 
American citizenship. When he has mastered 
these things, and not before, should he have 
the right to cast a ballot or hold an office. 





“The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady” 
may be “sisters under the skin” but education 
brings the equality to a visible surface. 
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This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 








DEPARTMENT SERVICE—BROADCASTING 


The rapid development of the radio and the expansion of its use as an educational 
and recreational agency make its possibilities an important matter for consideration. 

A majority of our educational institutions are equipped with receiving apparatus. 
There are radios in the homes of many teachers and school children. Evening classes, 
teachers’ clubs, parent-teacher, home and school and other such organizations meet in 
buildings that have radio equipment or in which it can be conveniently installed. 

The Department has made arrangements to use Broadcasting Station WBAK of 
the Department of State Police for the dissemination of educational information. As 
an experiment, a program consisting of two morning and two evening addresses has 
been arranged for the month of January. This program will be found in another 
column of the JOURNAL. 

In order that we may get an estimate of the advisability of developing this service, 
school officials, superintendents and teachers are asked to co-operate by making an 
announcement of the project, by advising me whether or not it is of sufficient value to 
be continued and by suggesting possible avenues of usefulness. 





AIOE cu ccccacceeevewevencuaecsan D. E. Crostey Field Service 
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Official Communications 


OUR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


To Superintendents: 


Two hundred fifty thousand children, ap- 
proximately one-seventh of our elementary 
school enrollment, are daily attending one- 
teacher schools in Pennsylvania. The ques- 
tions of housing and instruction, involved in 
this situation, combine to produce one of our 
outstanding immediate educational problems. 

Though increased aid was given to the con- 
solidation movement by the Legislature of 
1925, most of the pupils now enrolled in one- 
teacher schools will receive much, if not all 
of their training, in such schools. 


The improvement of these schools must come 
through the co-operative action of the local, 
county and State school officials. Such action 
must be based upon definite knowledge of ac- 
tual needs and a common understanding of 
feasible remedies. 

During the current school years, our 8,500 
one-teacher school buildings and their material 
equipment will be measured on a scale of 100 
points by means of a special score card. This 
inventory will be made by the county or dis- 
trict superintendent. A _ detailed report of 
these ratings will be furnished to each school 
board. 

A certificate will be prepared for posting in 
the school room, showing the extent to which 
each school plant measures up to the minimum 
essentials of the score card. Changes in rat- 
ing will be shown by the issuance of new cer- 
tificates. Thus each school board and com 
munity will learn 


(1) The rank of its school plants as compared 
with those of the same type in its own 
and other districts. 

(2): How far and in what respects each build- 
ing fails to meet the minimum essentials 
for such a school as represented by the 
100 points of the score card. 

(3) The items on which the efforts of the dis- 
trict may be concentrated in bettering its 
school buildings for the advantage of its 
children. 


Good buildings and equipment alone will not 
make an efficient school but are helps towards 
that end. On the other hand, a defective build- 
ing is a menace to the health of the children 
and lack of proper equipment is wasteful of 
their educational opportunities. 

It is hoped the results of this inventory will 
form a basis for the definite improvement of 
our one-teacher schools. The successful ac- 
complishment of the inventory and the ful- 
fillment of this hope require the active co- 
operation of school superintendents, directors, 
‘teachers and patrons. 

FRANCIS B. HAas 





Think nought a trifle, though it small ap- 
pear; Small sands the mountain, moments 
make the year, and trifles life-—Young. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


To School Superintendents: 


The sporadic occurrence of fires, usually at- 
tended with loss of school building and some- 
times with loss of life, emphasizes the need of 
every possible precaution for safeguarding 
children during the time they are in school. 

In our modern fire-proof school buildings, the 
danger from loss of life by fire is remote; the 
principal danger lies not in the fire but in 
the probable panic that might follow. Instruc- 
tion and fire drill practice will remove this 
danger. There is a lurking danger in the old 
type frame schools and buildings of light con- 
struction, which often are without proper 
means of exit and lack necessary fire protection 
equipment such as extinguishers, fire buckets 
or fire escapes. The frequent explosions of 
chemicals and other laboratory accidents em- 
phasize the need of instruction, precaution and 
eternal vigilance in high schools. 

Strict observance of the fire laws will elimi- 
nate these dangers. Summarized, sections 
4701-4704 of the School Code require: 

(1) That instruction in fire drills be given 

and that fire drills be held at least once 
a month during the time schools are in 
session. 

(2) School superintendents to see that the 
provisions of the Code covering fire haz- 
ards are faithfully carried out in the 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

(3) That the State Bureau of Fire Protec- 
tion and the Department of Public In- 
struction shall prepare and distribute to 
the schools books of instruction covering 
the dangers of fire and the prevention 
of fire waste. 

(4) That the curriculum shall include some 
regular and continuous study of such 
subjects during the entire school year. 

To meet the third requirement, the Fire 
Prevention Manual, prepared by the Bureau of 
Fire Protection, has been distributed to the 
schools of the State. It is a very complete 
document and contains the necessary instruc- 
tional material for carrying out the provisions 
of the law. 

Careful attention to the above provisions 
will make the school a safe place for children 
and an example for the home. In this way 
child life will be protected and losses by fire 
reduced to a minimum. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





DETOUR MAPS 


To Superintendents: 

I am pleased to be able to inform you that 
through the courtesy of Mr. M. H. James, 
Publicity Director of the Department of High- 
ways, there will be sent to you a copy of the 
last detour map for 1925 which contains also 
information concerning snow removal. In 1926 
you will receive copies of all detour bulletins as 
they come from the press. 

FRANCIS B. Haas 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


At the meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation held on December 4 the following busi- 
ness was transacted: 


(1) Report was made showing condition of 
the State School Fund. Accumulated sur- 
plus was directed to be invested. 

Final action on the petition of citizens and 
taxpayers of West Mayfield Borough, 
Beaver County, for the creation of West 
Mayfield Borough as a separate school dis- 
trict of the fourth class was deferred 
until further investigation of the merits 
of the petition could be made. 


A joint committee was authorized and 
appointed by the State Council of Educa- 
tion to consider the regulations of the 
Council relative to standards for superior 
class teachers. This joint committee con- 
sists of three members of the Council, the 
Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia, the Superintendent of Schools of 
Pittsburgh, one member of the Board of 
Public Education of Philadelphia and one 
member of the Board of Public Education 
of Pittsburgh. 

(4) Twenty one-room schools that have been 
closed on account of attendance below legal 
limit were approved for continuance dur- 
ing the school year 1925-26. 

(5) Sites were approved for consolidated 
schools at Loyalsock Township, Lycoming 
County; Point Township, Northumberland 
County; Williams Township, Dauphin 
County. 

(6) Applications of the following school dis- 
tricts were approved for re-classification 
for appropriation purposes, subject to 
budgetary limitations: Sayre Borough; 
Catawissa Township, Columbia County; 
Spruce Creek Township, Huntingdon 
County. 
A petition of the taxpayers and citizens 
of the School District of West Bethlehem 
Township, Washington County, for per- 
mission to divide the Township into two 
separate school districts of the fourth 
class, to be. known as the School Districts 
of West Bethlehem and North Bethlehem, 
respectively, was heard. Final action was 
postponed pending further investigation. 


Negotiations for the purchase of addi- 
tional property for Slippery Rock State 
Normal School were authorized, subject to 
budgetary limitations. 
The Council authorized the placing on the 
Accredited List of Higher Institutions 
Outside of Pennsylvania those that have 
been fully accredited by one or more of 
the following standardizing agencies: 
Association of American Universities 
Carnegie Foundation 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland 
North Central Association 
Southern States Association 
Northwestern Association 
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BOARD OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCI- 
- PALS MEETS AT LOCK HAVEN 


The regular November meeting of the Board 
of Normal School Principals was held at Lock 
Haven, November 23, 1925. The following 
items of general interest were discussed at this 
meeting: 

The Curricular Revision Committee reported 
that questionnaires had been sent out to more 
than five hundred recent graduates requesting 
certain information with reference to the cur- 
riculum offered during the past five years. It 
was the judgment of the committee that the 
point of view of the teacher in the field should 
be secured as additional light on the matter 
of revising the present curriculum. 


The Board expressed its appreciation for the 
general items of interest with reference to 
normal school activities that appear from time 
to time in the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Dr. John A. H. Keith briefly described the 
First Annual Teacher Training Regional Con- 
ference held at his school. There had been 
invited county and assistant county superin- 
tendents, district superintendents, supervising 
principals and high school principals so that 
the membership of the conference was entirely 
made up of those engaged in the work of super- 
vision. About sixty individuals responded to 
the invitation and they were about evenly dis- 
tributed among the different groups. 

A general afternoon meeting was followed 
by three sectional meetings, viz., county super- 
intendents, district superintendents and high 
school principals. A general evening meeting 
and a general session on Saturday morning 
were held at the new Indiana High School. At 
the general sessions there were an address on 
Educational Cooperation, an address on the 
Amendments to the Present Retirement Act 
by Dr. Baish, and an address on Adult Educa- 
tion by Mr. Castle. The members of the con- 
ference decided to meet again at the call of 
the chairman, County Superintendent W. H. 
Dugan, Greensburg. The members of the con- 
ference expressed themselves as well pleased 
with the initial meeting. 

Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg presented a report 
on the First Annual Regional Conference held 
at the Slippery Rock State Normal School Fri- 
day and Saturday, November 13 and 14, 1925. 
Although the weather was unfavorable, more 
than one hundred guests were registered for 
the conference. This conference was designed 
especially to appeal to superintendents and 
classroom teachers. The subjects under dis- 
cussion were arithmetic, health education and 
nature study. One of the outstanding features 
of this regional conference was the visit made 
to the classes in the three departments indi- 
cated above. Subsequent to the visits confer- 
ences in the three fields were held. Dr. Charles 
W. Hunt, Cleveland School of Education, 
spoke to the entire group at the close of the 
conference. 





We should not do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us because their tastes 
may be different.—Bernard Shaw. 
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JANUARY BROADCASTING PROGRAM 
The following is the first of a series of 
broadcasting programs arranged me the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for the purpose 
of making this service available to the schools 
and other educational agencies of the State 
for the dissemination of educational informa- 
tion: 
Thursday, January 7—9:15 A. M. 
“Democracy’s High School”—J. N. Rule 
Wednesday, January 13—8:00 P. M. 
“Stephen Collins Foster Centenary”—C. 
F. Hoban 
Thursday, January 21—9:15 A. M. 
“The Past Century’s Contribution to Sci- 
ence”—J. A. Foberg 
Friday, January 29—8:00 P. M. 
“Safeguarding Our Children from Fire 
Hazards”—Major Wilhelm 





AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 

An accredited college in Pennsylvania is an 
institution of higher learning, publicly or pri- 
vately supported, chartered under the laws 
of the Commonwealth and empowered by the 
State Council of Education to grant degrees. 

Before the degree-conferring power is given, 
each college must meet certain requirements. 
These include: 


1—An entrance requirement of four 
years of high school preparation 
or its equivalent. 
2—For a baccalaureate degree in art, 
science, philosophy or literature, 
four full years of college study 
are required. 
8—A faculty of at least eight full- 
time professors. 
4—A minimum productive endowment 
of $500,000 beyond all indebted- 
ness. 
5—Adequate buildings with suitable 
laboratory and library equipment. 
“All institutions chartered shall be subject 
to visitation and inspection by representatives 
of the Council, and if any one of them shall 
fail to keep up the required standard, the 
court shall, upon the recommendation of the 
Council, revoke the power to confer degrees.” 
—Section 6009, School Laws of Pennsylvania. 
Graduates of chartered colleges authorized 
to confer degrees are eligible for the College 
Provisional Teacher Certificate provided they 
can satisfy the pedagogical requirement. Grad- 
uates of the colleges approved by the State 
Council of Education are generally admitted 
to graduate study in arts and sciences in uni- 
versities and to professional courses in schools 
of medicine and dentistry. However, accept- 
ance or rejection of candidates to graduate 
study in professional schools is determined by 
ci — established by the graduate 
schools. 





The great secret of success in life is to be 
ready when the opportunity comes.—Disraeli. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 1924-1925 
The following table gives the types of Classi- 
fied Secondary Schools recognized in Penn- 
sylvania, together with the number of each 
type for the school year 1924-1925. 


TYPE OF CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 
Four-Year High Schools ..........0.- 539 
Three-Year High Schools ............. 223 
Two-Year High Schools .............- 182 
UNIO’ EMIS SCMOOIS: «5 vines 600 hese ees 64 
Junior-Senior High Schools ............ 28 
Senior High SCHOOIS 2. 565 s:0.0 cess seo. 6 
WWOGRTION OL: «ois cr s elgicte avee disteersiclateccieine 44 
PYGCHOIABGIICN 52. 0 0:0! cre-6\ceikiclo alors alercioi@? ste 41 

PUGET cei ¢ -sitiecove lorcvel oltarava) sie vive ode "clalereveloverste 1127 


A high school is given the highest type of 
classification for which it qualifies. A school 
may offer four years of work, but if it is defi- 
cient in some of the requirements, e. g., teach- 
ers, program of studies, organization, building, 
equipment, etc., it can be classified for only 
three years of work and thus will be listed as a 
three-year high school. Six-year schools, 
which meet the requirements for grades 9-12, 
but do not meet junior high school standards, 
are classified as four-year high schools. 

Over 160 schools in the State operate par- 
tially or wholly on the 6-3-3, 6-6, 6-3, or 6-4 
basis. Many of these schools do not as yet 
have their junior high school classified and 
are, therefore, classified as four-year, three- 
year, two-year high schools, or are not given 
classification. 

Including junior high schools which are part 
of six-year high schools, there were 92 classi- 
fied junior high schools in the State in 1924- 
1925. Seventy-five schools are operating on some 
form of the 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis, but are not 
classified as junior high schools. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 1924-1925* 
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20/431 65,999 | 86,430 | 31.1 38.2 
2 60,502 | 21.7 26.7 
44,806 44,806 | 16.1 19.8 
38,074 38, 074 12.4 15.3 
Total Secondary School En- 
rollment—Grades 7-12... 278,306 
Total Enrollment in Jr. H. 
Schools (Grades 7-8-9)..... 72,305 
Enrollment in Grades 9-12. . 226,332 











*Based On Report Submitted October 1, 1924. 
* **Includes Pupils Enrolled in Grades 10, 11, and 12 in Six Year 
ae Schools, Senior High Schools and Four Year ‘High School Organi- 
zations. 
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PROGRAMS FOR NURSES’ CONFER- 
ENCES 


“A vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits 
are larger elements of happiness than any other things 
whatsoever.” 

Regional Conference for School Nurses, Ad- 
ministration Building, Board of Education, 
Reading, January 14 and 15, 1926 


Presiding Officer, Anna L. Stanley, State 
Supervisor of School Nursing 


Thursday, January 14—1 P. M. 
Addresses: 
What We are Doing and What We Plan to 
Do in Health Education 
Mr. Landis Tanger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Reading 
School Nursing in Relation to the Health 
Education Program 
W. G. Moorhead, Acting Director, Health 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Training for Certification for School Nurses 
Mr. Jonas Wagner, Assistant Director, 
Teacher Bureau, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Mental Status, Health Status, and the School 
Nurse 
Dr. Frank Reiter, Director of Special 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Discussion 
Friday, January 15 
Main Topic—Daily Problems in School Nursing 
Round Tables—9 A. M. 
An Analysis of the Home Visit; Purpose— 
Content—Results 
Leader: Miss Beatrice Short, Secretary of 
School Nursing, American Child Health 
Association, New York City 
Value of the Parent Consultation at School 
Leader: Miss Flora Conover, School Nurse, 
Palmerton 
Under What Conditions We Would Serve 
Milk in School 
Leader: Mrs. Theresea Holmes, School 
Nurse, Lower Merion Twp. 
Round Tables—1:30 P. M. 
Signs of Health Instruction; in Pupil—in 


oom 
Leader: Miss Mabel Bucks, School Nurse, 
Reading 
Teamwork of Nurse and Teacher 
Leader: Miss Ida Kerns, School Nurse, 
Allentown 
Your Responsibility and Mine 
Leader: Anna L. Stanley 


Note:—At 12 M. conference members will visit 
Open Air School under the direction of 
Dr. H. Bucher, School Physician, Read- 
ing 





Regional Conference for School Nurses, 
High School Building, Lewistown, 
January 21 and 22, 1926 
Presiding Officer, Anna L. Stanley, State 
Supervisor of School Nursing 
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Thursday, January 2i—1 P. M. 
Addresses: 
What Our Community is Doing for the 
Health of Its School Children 
Mr. Charles Coxe, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lewistown 
School Nursing in Relation to the Health 
Education Program 
Mr. W. G. Moorhead, Acting Director, 
Health Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Training for Certification for School Nurses 
Mr. Jonas Wagner, Assistant Director, 
Teacher Bureau, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Mental Status, Health Status, and the School 
Nurse 
Dr. Frank Reiter, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public In- 
struction 
Discussion 
Friday, January 22 
Main Topic—Daily Problems in School Nursing 
Round Tables—9 A. M. 
An Analysis of the Home Visit; Purpose— 
Content—Results 
Leader: Miss Margaret Patterson, School 
Nurse, Altoona 
Value of the Parent Consultation at School 
Leader: Miss Blanche Ricker, School 
Nurse, Carlisle 
Under What Conditions We Would Serve 
Milk in School 
Leader: Mrs. Lois Owens, School Nurse, 
Lewistown 
Round Tables—1:30 P. M. 
Signs of Health Instruction; in Pupil—in 
Room 
Leader: Miss Nettie Gable, School Nurse, 
Chambersburg 
Teamwork of Nurse and Teacher 
Leader: Miss Mabel Davis, School Nurse, 
Johnstown 
Your Responsibility and Mine 
Leader: Anna L. Stanley 





Regional Conference for School Nurses, Ad- 
ministration Building, Board of Education, 
Wilkes-Barre—January 28 and 29, 1926 
Presiding Officer, Anna L. Stanley, State 

Supervisor of School Nursing 


Thursday, January 28—1 P. M. 
Addresses: 
What Our Community is Doing for the 
Health of Its School Children 
Mr. H. H. Zeiser, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilkes-Barre 
School Nursing in Relation to the Health 
Education Program 
Mr. W. G. Moorhead, Acting Director, 
Health Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Training for Certification for School. Nurses 
Mr. J. K. Bowman, Assistant Director, 
Teacher Bureau, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
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The Work of the School Nurse in Relation 
to the Mental Hygiene Program 
Dr. Horace V. Pike, Director, Clinical 
Psychiatry, State Hospital, Danville 
Discussion 
Friday, January 29 
Main Topic—Daily Problems in School Nursing 
Round Tables—9 A. M. 
An Analysis of the Home Visit; Purpose— 
Content—Results 
Leader: Miss Vera Baltus, School Nurse, 
Archbald 
Value of the Parent Consultation at School 
Leader: Mrs. Harriet S. Houtz, Supervis- 
or of School Nurses, Wilkes-Barre 
Under What Conditions We Would Serve 
Milk in School 
Leader: Miss Julia Gerrity, School Nurse, 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Round Tables—1:30 P. M. 
Signs of Health Instruction; in Pupil—in 
Room 
Leader: Miss Alice M. Lynott, School 
Nurse, Scranton 
Teamwork of Nurse and Teacher 
Leader: Miss Margaret Schaffer, School 
Nurse, Williamsport 
Your Responsibility and Mine 
Leader: Anna L. Stanley 
Note:—At 12 M. conference members will visit 
the new High School building under the 
direction of Dr. Nathaniel Ross, Chief 
Medical Inspector, Public Schools, 
Wilkes-Barre 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 
References for All Grades 

Teachers are finding the following material 
very useful: 

Geographic News Bulletin, published weekly, 
valuable especially for Grades Three to Eight 
and Senior High School Library. Thirty issues 
will be mailed to a teacher for one year by 
the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C., upon receipt of twenty-five cents which 
pays a part of the mailing costs. The National 
Geographic Society continues to pay for the 
preparation and printing of the bulletins. 


Pictorial Geography—Six sets of forty-eight 
sheets each (picture and verbal matter in each 
sheet) price, $1.50 per set to cover cost of 
publication; Set one—Eskimo Life (twenty- 
four sheets) and Sahara Life (twenty-four 
sheets), very useful in Primary Grades (1, 2, 
8), Sixth and Eighth Grades, Senior High Ad- 
vanced Geography Course. Set two (a) The 
Indian in America (twenty-four sheets) useful 
in Primary Grades (1, 2, 3), Sixth and Eighth 
grades, also History classes; (b) The Negro 
in Africa (twenty-four sheets) useful in 
Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth grades. Set three 
—(a) Life in China (twenty-four sheets) use- 
ful in Sixth and Eighth grades; (b) Hill 
Tribes of the Philippines (twenty-four sheets) 
useful in Fourth and Seventh grades, Senior 
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High Advanced Geography Course. Set four— 
Land, Water, Air (forty-eight sheets) for 
general use. Set five—United States (forty- 
eight sheets) useful in Fourth, Seventh, Eighth 
grades and Senior High Course on Economic 
Geography. Set six—Italy (forty-eight 
sheets) useful in Fifth and Eighth grades. 
Bulletins published at cost by the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C., on coun- 
tries, municipalities, products, ports and har- 
bors of South America, and a general bulletin 
on “Seeing South America.” These publica- 
tions deal with life in Mexico, Central America 
and South America and contain numerous pic- 
tures as well as reading material. A list of 
these publications can be obtained on request 
ee the Pan American Union, Washington, 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


The following are the most frequently asked 
questions concerning visual education: 

1—Just what is visual education? 

2—Does the care of the eyes belong to this 

field? 

38—What are the different types of visual 

aids and which are the most valuable? 

In answer to the first, visual education 
might be defined as any means of building up 
our world of experience through the visual 
sense. 

Number two bears an important relation to 
visual instruction but belongs in the field of 
health education. 

Space will not permit a full discussion of 
three. The types of visual aids, arranged 
alphabetically, are: 

Blackboard 

Chart—graphic, tabular, statement, etc. 

Dramatization; exhibit; globe; graph. 

Map—(a) Those published for geography, 

history, language, science, etc. 
(b)—Those made for visualizing in- 
formation—color, dot, pin, cross- 
hatch, line, etc. 

Model; motion picture; museum collection; 

object; pageant 

Picture—photograph, post card, poster, 

print, sketch, cuttings from maga- 
zines, and newspapers, etc. 

Projector and projector equipment 

Sand table; school journey; slide; specimen; 

stereograph. 

These types contribute, in one way or an- 
other, to the more effective teaching of art, 
English, geography, health, humane treatment 
of birds and animals, mathematics, music, 
nature study and science, safety-first, social 
studies and vocational education. 

The most important and valuable of the 
visual aids for any given class can be deter- 
mined by the teacher only through a careful, 
thoughtful evaluation of each after actual tests 
in the classroom. 

Some of the above types may be classed 
under equipment. If so, two questions arise: 
(a) Standard minimum equipment. 

(b) The when and how to use. 
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For example, the blackboard is a necessary 
adjunct to every classroom. Its contribution 
as a visual aid will depend upon knowing when 
and how to use it. The same is true of other 
laboratory equipment. 

The following criticisms, made frequently 
against American schools, will help one in un- 
derstanding the value of visual materials: 

1—That present day instruction is super- 

ficial and impractical. 

2—That, to too great an extent, it is verbal 

and “smacking of the text-book.” 
38—That it fails to develop industry and in- 
itiative in pupils. 

4—That teachers do not know visual aids 

or how to use them. 

While these criticisms, for the most part, 
are exaggerated and unjustified, it might be 
profitable to make a self-survey with reference 
to them. 

In appraising the value of visual materials, 
we should keep in mind the psychological fact 
that our world of experience is built up 
through the senses and most largely through 
the visual sense. Scientific tests have demon- 
strated the truth of this statement. 

That visual aids enrich and vitalize instruc- 
tion is supported by the following claims: 

1—They possess the concrete element and 

vivify the impression. 

2—They present the environments, relation- 

ships and contacts that build our world 
of experience. 

3—They stimulate observation, arouse inter- 

est and hold attention. 

4—They develop initiative and create a de- 

sire to do. 

5—They supply challenging situations and 

develop independent thinking. 
6—They deal with concrete material for 
training in the organization of ideas. 

7—They offer worth-while opportunities to 
develop the principle of self-activity—a 
prime necessity in teaching. 

Visual aids are not intended to supply a 
royal road to learning. They involve work, 
preparation and ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher. Their wider use should result in a 
spirit of industry, a desire to know and an 
ambition to master on the part of pupils. 





WHY SHOULD CURRENT EVENTS 
BE TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


To reveal to our junior citizens how Man is 
today leading the group life—is securing for 
himself the elements of civic welfare through 
the various organizations which he has set up; 
to help make the Past more real as search 
is made for explanations of the Present; to 
bring these young citizens into vital touch with 
the world in which they live—to tie them into 
their social environment; to make them tol- 
erant, broad-minded, really intelligent; to train 
them to take their rightful place as good-for- 
something citizens in this complicated world 
of ours, realizing that the world moves and 
they must move with it. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
October, 1925 

Teachers in the following counties and dis- 

tricts made it possible for their superinten- 

dents to forward all their October attendance 

reports to the Department of Public Instruction 


promptly: 

Counties 
Adams Lancaster 
Bed ford Lebanon 
Blair Montour 
Butler Northumberland 
Cameron Perry 
Centre Potter 
Greene Wyoming 
Jefferson York 

Districts 
Allentown Lewistown 
Altoona Lock Haven 
Ambridge Logan Township 
Archbald Lower Merion Twp. 
Ashland Mahanoy City 
Bangor Mahanoy Township 
Beaver Falls McKeesport 
Berwick McKees Rocks 
Bethlehem Meadville 
Blakely Milton 
Bloomsburg Minersville 
Braddock Monessen 


Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 

Cecil Township 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Clairton 

Coal Township 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Dickson City 
Donora 


Dunbar Township 
Duquesne 
East Conemaugh 
Easton 
Ellwood City 

rie 
Farrell 
Fell Township 
Ford City 
Franklin City 
German Township 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford Township 
Hazelton City 
Hazle ‘Township 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Juniata 
Kane 
Kittanning Borough 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 


Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant Twp. 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor Township 
Rankin 
Reading 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver ‘l‘ownship 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Taylor 
Titusville 
‘Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Vandergrift 
arren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy Twp. 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 
Windber 
Woodlawn 
York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s October attendance report failed to 
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reach the Department of Public Instruction on 
time: 


Berks Lawrence 
Clinton Pike 
Columbia Union 
Crawford Wayne 
Elk 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS 
For Teaching State Course in Science and 


Mathematics 
Abbott......... Everyday mysteries..............2eee008 Macmillan 
DROW. .06.005.00 Boys’ own book of science............... Macmillan 
Downing....... A source book of biological nature study... Univ. of 
Chic. Press 
Downing....... A source book of physical nature study. . . . Univ. of 
Chic. Press 
Downing....... Our physical world......c.scsscsccesecs Univ. of 
Chic. Press 
Fabre.......... Story book of science...............0006- Century 
Goldsmith...... I NOW iio ic scp iss sn'eceise seca Sully 
Hammond...... Stories of scientific discovery............. Macmillan 
Hobson......... The domain of natural science............ Macmillan 
DRED. oo csceaun Everyday wonders.......ccccccssccccees Wilde 
5 See Boys’ playbook of science................ Putnam 
Lr eS: The theory of evolution...............4. Macmillan 
IR a aed Keeping up with science................. Harcourt 
Slosson & Cald- 

es Science remaking the world.............. Doubleday 

oS | RRS Boys’ book of the earth................- Dutton 
MATHEMATICS 
Altschiller— 

COURE 6.6. cise oe Coline COOMA 65:5 o's ois dvcisicciecmcsiceee Johnson 
| eee Mathematical recreations and essays... ... Macmillan 
ERR ees = Einstein’s theory of relativity and gravita- 

Rie vicicceinenaisaweis susie saenies scene i. Amer. 
Pub. Co. 
eS A companion to elementary school mathe- 
DRUMS SECU a sinc sie sisintcleca ales sais ongmans 
Karpinski....... The history of arithmetic. ee” ee Rand 
eee The human work of rigorous thinking. .... nag 
iv. Pr. 
| eee Historical introduction to mathematical 
literature. Sch. ed............ees000+ Macmillan 
TS ere A primer of waske .and statistics......... Houghton 
ee eS ee a Van Nos- 
trand 
Smith.......0+- History of mathematics (2 vols.).......... Ginn 
AIG, 534:500000 Mathematics (Our debt to Greece and 
ROME)... occccccrcosrecscsccecsceses Jones 
: ASTRONOMY 
Cr ee Astronomy—a popular handbook......... Macmillan 
Johnson........ I ick ie sa andeaasskevedneake Macmillan 
McKready...... Beginners guide to the stars.............. Putnam 
Serviss......... Round the year with the stars............ Harper 
PHYSICS 
— iknaaee Coveunies the nature of things.......... Harper 
bass opeip sae TE WE ITs, vio 015 o0:sis'c'ein a s:0:s/0:5:s 016 059 ROOD 
Bae & Small. or book of physics............eee.e0 Dutton 
Houston........ Wonder book of light................... Stokes 
McAdie........ Making the weather..............e0e00 Macmillan 
Milliken........ The electron. 2nd ed...............++ Univ. of 
Chic. Pr 
Sullivan........ Atoms and electrons..................4. Doran 
CHEMISTRY 
Beery... ..Chemistry applied to home and community. Lippincott 
Collins........./ AIOATOUT CHING, occcvcesieccccaune ces Appleton 
Ce eee Wonders of chemistry.................6 Crowell 
ee Wonderbook of chemistry...............- Century 
Findlay......... Chemistry in the service of man.......... Longmans 
Hendrick....... Everyman’s chemistry.................6+ or 
ee: Chemistry in industry. 2vols........... Chemical 
Foundation 
Martin......... Modern chemistry and its wonders........ Van N - 
tran 
yee Chemical discovery.................000- Dutton 
TRIOS 0 siscva ce Boys’ playbook J Cl Century 
GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Chamberlain... .Origin of the earth..................208- Univ. of 
Chic. Pr. 
i ae Qe oo ee Century 
OS CAPO WORD MIIOE 5 50) 6:ss vi<.s:e:0nsiscc's en. 08 —_— 


Murray........ The ocean (Home Univ. Library)......... Holt 
Thompson...... Water wonders every child should know. ..Grosset 
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BIOLOGY 
Adams......... Harper’s outdoor book for boys.......... Harper 
COME, «600006 Book of the microscope...............+-- Appleton 
Crowder........ Dwellers of the sea and shore............ Macmillan 
ODEO Ss cissrcrcnere Social life in the insect world............. Century 
HAWES. ....006% Wood and water friends................. — 
mit 
eS Men of the old stone age...............- Scribner 
WRG. 6:0 viv000s Wonder world we live in................- Knopf 
BOTANY 
McCubbin...... Fungi and human affairs................. 
RO@arS «oss 000 Trees that every child should know 
PBOK so cacwene Wild flowers every child should kno 
Weatherwax....Story of the maize plant................. . 
c. 
ZOOLOGY, STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
ee eee American boys’ book of birds and brownies 
COMIN «ons oad cieeidioined nciesiogs oe Lippincott 
BOGHOs. 6 so cs nicks Hdgn OF the 100S0.... oo cc eeceversenccs Holt 
BOO00. 008.0506 00 PSTD ORIN <p cicls vce grnis oidiniaisrinceents ti 
See INEM DEMO 3 6'o'cisinccin'v aca Gein saviewete ciel Holt 
Chapman. THO WUATOL CE DMPOB Gs 5:55 0.6.55s.0isicsieneieiccscies Appleton 
Fabre... + RENEE MANEEIIOR: 56.5 cin ccsesinscececseee World Bk. 
Fitzsimons...... Monkey folk of South Africa............. Longmans 
ee, Animals GF UNG OSG ci. Siicccececcccccces Amer. Mu- 
seum 
Pooock............- a and byways of the zoological 
Seton.. ..Ten sean Se in the animal world... “Doubleday 
Seton. . » ANON Oe WOUUNETE. 55.60.0556 swecey eoaceers Doubleday 
Verrill.... . Harper's book for young naturalists....... Harper 
ELECTRICITY 
Aylmer—Small. . Boys’ book of electricity................. Dutton 
Collins......... BOOK OF GOW... .. ce cccsecvecece Appleton 
(Cente Practical electricity...........c.ccceeees McGraw 
= Cee fe WEDRE We CINIIIEY 555 oiciscsincsesacneene ee 
Ree - Mathematics of aie electricity........ 
—: & Baker..Harper’s how to understand electrical work oe 
NBNOR > 5 605-< sere Harper’s beginning electricity............ arper 
eee Harper’s everyday electricity............ Harper 
RADIO 
BOGART os choc UT! ae 0 a eee a Little 
Lescarboura..... Radio for everybody.................0+. Sci. Amer. 
OSs kciccsswenets Letters of a radio engineer to his son...... Harcourt 
St. John........ Things a boy should know about wireless.. .St. John 
Verrill. 3.056005 Harper’s wireless book...............+5+ Harper 
TEACHING 


I do not know that I could make entirely 
clear to an outsider the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I had rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way. In my mind, 
teaching is not merely a life work, a pro- 
fession, an occupation, a struggle, it is a pas- 
sion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a 
painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to 
play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong 
man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an 
art—an art so great and so difficult to master 
that a man or woman can spend a long life at 
it, without realizing much more than his limi- 
tations and mistakes, and his distance from 
the ideal. But the main aim of my happy days 
has been to become a good teacher, just as 
every architect wishes to be a good architect, 
and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection William Lyon Phelps. 





In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world- 
wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and strife will cease, 
Disarm the hearts, for that is. Peace. 
ETHEL BLAIR JORDAN 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books, 


SourcE Book IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. By Thomas D. Wood and Clifford 
L. Brownell. Macmillan & Co., 1925, pp. xi 
+ 590. 


This book fulfils admirably its purpose as 
stated in the Preface: “To make available not 
only for general readers but for teachers and 
for members of reading circles and study 
groups, an abundance and a diversity of the 
best types of literature bearing upon those 
basic subjects of health and physical educa- 
tion which are each day gaining increasing 
recognition and emphasis as fundamental es- 
sentials in life and education.” The chapters 
are headed as follows: Historical, Definitions, 
Educational Aims and Objectives, Range and 
Types of Activities, Biologic and_Physiologic 
Values, Psychological Goals and Values, Hy- 
gienic Values, Social Aims and Objectives, 
Ethical and Character Values, Play, Sports- 
manship, Citizenship, Morale, Prevention of 
War, Racial Progress and Eugenics, Qualifi- 
cations and Training of Teachers, Methods of 
Teaching and Administration, Tests and Meas- 
urements. 

The treatment is by a series of quotations 
from about two hundred sources, a complete 
list of which appears in the bibliography. Both 
sides of debatable questions are presented. 
Such a treatment enables the reader to gleam 
quickly what the leading authorities have to 
say on each topic. The subject matter is fur- 
ther broken up into short subtopics, often 
several to a page, the headings of which are 
printed in bold faced type and numbered, an 
arrangement that facilitates rapid use of the 
book, especially as the index refers to these 
numbers. The appendix includes a list of na- 
tional organizations interested in young people. 
—Ezra Allen. 


Tue LINCOLN Liprary of Essential Informa- 
tion. Published by The Frontier Press 
Company, Lafayette Building, Buffalo, 
New York. Illustrated. 2172 pp. 


This worth-while reference book covers 
many fields of information in a single volume. 
Sections of the volume cover respectively: 
(1) The English Language (2) Literature 
(3) History (4) Geography and Travel (5) 
Science (6) Mathematics (7) Economics and 
Useful Arts (8) Government and Politics (9) 
Fine Arts (10) Education (11) Biography 
(12) Miscellany. 

The volume contains much valuable infor- 


mation in brief, yet comprehensive form. Out- 
lines and tables cover historic and literary 
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periods. Vital data have been chosen and non- 
essentials have been eliminated to a consider- 
able degree. It is a surprise to turn the 
pages and find worth-while material on such 
varied subjects as salesmanship and ancient 
architecture, national literatures and botany, 
Tutankhamen and American flags. The vol- 
ume contains many illustrations, some of them 
in color. 


THE PsyYCHOLOGY OF VOCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT. By Harry Dexter Kitson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. viii + 
273 pp. Lippincott, 1925. 


For business executives, social workers, eco- 
nomists, educators, moralists, psychologists and 
individual workers. A text-book for schools 
of commerce, engineering and education. It 
points out the psychological problems involved 
in choosing a vocation and becoming proficient 
therein, it attempts their solution and it gives 
scientific methods in the field of vocational 
guidance. The book was written in the midst 
of industry and describes workers at work. 
The author fearlessly shows the unreliability 
of advice based upon “character analysis,” 
phrenology and palmistry, even upon psycho- 
logical tests used alone and cautions one 
against utterances of any “oracle.” In a ra- 
tional manner he discusses the phases of vo- 
cational adjustment in which psychology can 
make substantial and enduring contributions. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLES. By Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley, Associate Professor of Geography in 
Education, Clark University. x + 190 pp. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1925. $1.20. 


Henry Suzzallo, editor, in the introduction 
states, “the study of geography offers a larger 
and wider opportunity for a vital and compre- 
hensive study of human life in its environ- 
mental relations than any of the other school 
studies. It reaches into more fields than civ- 
ics or social study, nature study or general 
science. No present volume ten times its size 
can aid the ordinary teacher more.” The 
author sets forth the means of developing a 
few geographic principles and applies them 
to the organization of the subject-matter of 
the course of study in geography. He applies 
the principles to Home Geography, World as 
a Whole, Home State, Regional Study of the 
Continents, Geographic Factors of World-wide 
Application, Geography of the United States. 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION AND SUPERVISED TEACH- 
ING. By J. Herbert Blackhurst, Purdue 
University. xii + 420 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. $1.80. 


An exceedingly helpful, well-organized book 
for the student who wants to get full value out 
of his observation and practice teaching. Ev- 
ery one of its forty-five chapters has a clearly 
stated aim and definite direction for its rea- 
lization. After dealing with the simpler ob- 
servation of the physical plant, the author cen- 
ters attention on the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of the teacher and pupils, leading 
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the observer to appreciate conditions under 
which the work is done, thus giving the ethics 
of observation. He then deals with the tech- 
nique of instruction by a series of projects 
such as teaching pupils to think, developing 
right habits of study and effective questioning. 
Supervisors will find this book valuable in 
improving the work of teachers in service. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL, AN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS A So- 
CIAL Process. By Gertrude Hartman, for- 
merly director of the Merion Country Day 
School, Merion, Pa., now editor of Pro- 
gressive Education. xiii + 248 pp. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Third printing, 
1925. $2.00. 

A valuable resumé of widely distributed ma- 
terial bearing on the philosophy of education, 
_ its scientific background and interpretations 
of the educative process. The author gives an 
exhaustive bibliography, and copious quota- 
tions which she adroitly interprets and weaves 
into a connected whole, thus throwing new 
light on problems of the school curriculum. 
She shows how the social requirements of edu- 
cation can be met. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 
By Peter Mark Roget. Revised and en- 
larged (1925) by Samuel Romilly Roget. 
691 pp. Longmans Green and Co. $2.50. 

Since the first edition of Roget’s Thesaurus 
appeared in 1852 it has filled its own particu- 
lar spot on the library reference shelf, whether 
that shelf be in public, school or home library. 

The carefully grouped words with their syn- 

onyms and antonyms are a source of continu- 

ous satisfaction to the discriminating writer. 

This edition is revised and enlarged. 


Far AwAy AND Lone Aco. A History of My 
Early Life. By W. H. Hudson. 332pp. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.10. 

This most delightful autobiography is now 
issued in a school edition for use in class and 
for supplementary reading to meet the re- 
quirements of English instructors. It tells the 
story of Mr. Hudson’s boyhood on the pampas 
of South America and is a revelation of the 
psychology of child interests and child life. 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING. By 
Mary Graham Bonner. 177 pp. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. $1.75. 

Herein children’s books are grouped and sys- 
tematically listed. Each group is charmingly 
introduced by the author’s sage comments. 
Blank pages provide space for additional lists. 
To read the short descriptions of the books 
listed makes one want to renew his acquaint- 
ance with childhood favorites. 


A ScHoou DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Edited by Harry Morgan Ayres. 
454 pp. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This dictionary is 8 by 5% inches, a size 
convenient for a pupil’s use at his desk. The 
words defined and the various related forms 
are boldface type and stand out distinctly on 
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the printed page. The type is easily read. 
Illustrations are plentiful. 


ENGLISH ESSENTIALS FOR FOREIGNERS. By 
Pauline Rose and Frieda Levine Schprentz. 
259 pp. Lyons and Carnahan. 


This text recognizes that the teaching of 
adult foreigners is a field in itself. The text 
is based upon adult interests and aims. Both 
reading lessons and grammar are included. 
An appendix stresses spelling, irregular verbs 
and phonetics. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CouRSE OF Stupy. Cleveland 
High Schools, What They Are and What 
They Offer. Published by the Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 50c. 


This outline of the various types of work 
in Cleveland’s senior high schools is most 
attractive with splendid illustrations on every 
page. It is given free of charge to pupils in 
the eighth and ninth grades of the Cleveland 
schools in order that they and their parents 
may have a definite idea of what a high school 
education really is. Every department from 
Latin to automobile repair work is represented 
by illustration and printed message. A book 
full of interest to every educator. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE SINCE 
1890. By Carl Van Doren and Mark Van 
Doren. The Century Company. $1.50. 

Although primarily for use in schools, this 
manual of the literature produced in America, 

England and Ireland during the last thirty- 

five years should prove useful to general read- 

ers who are reading and interested in the 
trends and types of modern literature. The 
authors have performed the difficult task of 
estimating living writers, whose works are of 

course in a state of flux, most fairly and in a 

very readable manner. 


PUBLICITY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Clyde 
R. Miller and Fred Charles. 179 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


_ Within recent years school people have come 
into a realization of the importance of pub- 
licity to the success and development of the 
modern school system. The authors of this 
text discuss in a simple, suggestive and prac- 
tical manner the various methods of attain- 
ing and the types of school publicity. Publicity 
within the school system, information service, 
contact of school and press and student publi- 
cations are among the subjects discussed. The 
text contains a chapter on “Some Features 
of a Constructive Program” in which the 
splendid publicity work carried on by the 
Cleveland school system is described. 





WHIMSI-CAL 


The Cal in the White House is not a radi- 
Cal_—New York Herald-Tribune. 

_— he’s seldom vo-Cal.—Providence Jour- 
nal. 
His nature is not exactly tropi-Cal. Keep 
cool with Coolidge.—Boston Transcript. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn and am 11 East 36th St.. New York 
ity: 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA. By Edward I. Edgerton 
and Perry A. Carpenter. $1.40. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH. With Ex- 
ercises. By Isidore H. B. Spiers. $.80. 

GLUCKAUF! A German First Reader. By 
Margarethe Miiller and Carla Wenckel- 
bach. $1.20. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. By Henry Jackson 

Waters and Franklin George King. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Walter Scott. 

Edited by Edwin Ginn. $.72. 


Houghton — Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
ass.: 


THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. 
Edited by Russell A. Sharp. $.80. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 


HorACE MANN SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
Diagnostic and Corrective. By Milo P. 
Hillegas, Mary Gertrude Peabody and 
Ida M. Baker. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 


THE BROWNIES’ HEALTH Book. A supple- 
mentary reader. By Nathalie Forbes 
Moulton. $.75. 

Eskimo LEGENDS. By Roy J. Snell. $.80. 


Longmans Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
By James A. Woodburn and Thomas F. 
Moran. ‘ 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave- 
* nue, New York City: 


A MANUAL to Accompany the Study Readers. 
By Alberta Walker and Mary R. Park- 
man. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


AMERICAN History TEACHING AND TESTING. 
Based on Beard and Bagley’s “History 
of the American People.” By Martin 
James Stormzand. 

LITTLE UGLY FACE AND OTHER INDIAN TALES. 
By Florence Claudine Coolidge. 

GOLDTREE AND SILVERTREE. Fairy plays to 
read and act. By Katharine Duncan 
Morse. 

RutH TaLks It Over. Talks to College Wo- 
men. By Junius Vincent. 

Tue THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexander Du- 
mas. Edited by Marquis E. Shattuck. 

Arrica. A supplementary geography. James 
Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain. 

CHALK TALKS ON HEALTH AND SAFETY. By 
Walter F. Cobb. 
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PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY. By M. E. 
Branom. 


Silver Burdett and Company, 41 Union Square 
West, New York City: 


THINKERS AND Doers. By Floyd L. Darrow. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St, 
Philadelphia: 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH. Book Two. By 
Robert F. Allen and Emma Bates 
Harvey. 

Smas Marner. By George Eliot. Edited by 
Mary P. Eaton. 

Our INSECT FRIENDS AND Forgs. By William 
Atherton Dupuy. $.80. 

JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSINESS. By 
ry G. Kirk and Mary A. Waesche. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York City: 


HEALTH THROUGH PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
oF DISEASES. By Thomas D. Wood and 
Hugh Grant Rowell. $1.00. 

BEMOL AND KusuMm. Children of the World 
Series. By Herbert E. Wyman. $1.36. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


How I Use HyGeta In My Cuass. Contest let- 
ters submitted by teachers. HyGr1aA HEALTH 
PosTeRS BOOKLET, 30c. PosTER LOANS. 
For further information address Hygeia, 
585 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


BANKING AND ELEMENTARY Economics for 
Grammar Grades. Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Charles F. Zimmerman, Leba- 
non County Trust Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


TALKS ON BANKING AND ELEMENTARY Eco- 
Nomics for High Schools. Public Educa- 
tion Commission, American Bankers Asso- 
— 110 East 42nd Street, New York 

ity. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS and THE PICTURES IN 
Your Home. Each 25c. The American 
Art Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE STUDENTS OF GERMANY. 
Story of a cooperative movement for self 
help initiated by a gift from United States 
students. Student Friendship Fund, Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


A RuRAL SCHOOL BOARD MEASURING STICK. By 
Edgar Mendenhall, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


LIMESTONES OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Benjamin 
LeRoy Miller. Bulletin M7. Department 
of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE INCIDENCE OF UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR IN 
PuBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN. By M. E. Hag- 
gerty, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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DIRECTORY OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR CHIL- 
DREN IN THE UNITED STATES and THE 
COMMONWEALTH FUND PROGRAM FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. Progress 
Report. Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK PROCEEDINGS. March 26- 
28, 1925. Volume XXV. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING OF Civics. Outline Report. Bulletin 
of Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Octo- 
ber, 1925. Beaver Building, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


RuraL ScHoot SurRvEY. Bulletin of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, November, 1925. 
Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin. 


AN INVITATION. English Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Vol. IV. No.1. Janet 
Crawford, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A SCIENTIFICALLY GRADED Book LIST FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mabel Vogel, Winnetka Public 
Schools. American Library Association, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ENGLISH AND SHORTHAND. Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, issues the 
following Bulletins: 


RECREATION. Bulletin 80. 

TurIFT. Bulletin 79. 

NATIONAL Houipays. Bulletin 62. 

Foops AND HEALTH. Bulletin 58. 

HYGIENE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. Bulletin 36. 
THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. Bulletin 41. 

MotHerR Goos—E HEALTH RHYMES. Bulletin 60. 


The Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., issues the 
following bulletins: 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION. Bulletin, 1925. No. 17. By 
Arthur Wesley Ferguson. 


STATISTICS OF KINDERGARTENS 1923-24, Bulletin 
1925. No. 20. 


ScHooL Nurse ADMINISTRATION. School Health 
Studies, No. 11. 





CO-OPERATION 


United we stand. 

Divided we fall. 

We must all hang together or we shall all 
hang separately. 

Nobody can break a bundle of seven big 
sticks. 

Anybody can break one little stick. 

Don’t be a little stick. 

Let’s stick together. 
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HOT LUNCH FOR ONE-TEACHER 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 305) 
and organization can be obtained from these 
sources: 
Department of Wel- 
fare, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Extension Service, 
University of Ne- 
braska, 


- . i r 
Extension Service, Lincoln, Nebraska 


University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Extension Service, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Department of Agri- 
culture, 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Il. 


VOCATIONAL NEWS NOTES 


_ The Fredonia Vocational School triumphed 
in the livestock judging contests which were 
conducted in connection with the Mercer and 
Stoneboro fairs. 

In a recent survey, made by the rural so- 
ciology class of Conneaut Vocational School, 
100 farms were visited and much interesting 
data secured. 

Lykens Valley Vocational School conduct- 
ed a successful community fair in October. 
Four tents were filled with farm products, live- 
stock, poultry, sewing, canned fruit and vege- 
tables. Livestock judging contests were held 
and demonstrations made of the various ac- 
tivities. 

The Ontelaune vocational classes won prac- 
tically all the prizes in judging contests at the 
Reading fair. A successful community day 
was later conducted. Recently members of 
the vocational classes visited markets, milk 
establishments and several factories im Read- 
ing. 

Eleven rural schools competed in the farm 
products show which was conducted by the 
Lower Paxton Vocational School in November. 
Excellent exhibits featured the show. The 
literary and vocational contests were spirited 
and added greatly to the interest in the meet- 
ing. 

Ariel, Wayne County, conducted a success- 
ful school fair in the fall. Prizes amounting 
to $120 were awarded. Each of the four rural 
schools had excellent displays. There were 
approximately 500 entries. 

Montour County has conducted several suc- 
cessful rural life days. Agricultural products 
and exhibits of school work were on display 
at each of the centers. 


Department of Agri- 
cultural Extension, 
State College, Pa. 


Extension Service, 
Iowa University, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 








Teachers are the cleanest minded, most gen- 
erous, least dispensable, large body of workers 
in the country, more truly the makers of its 
prosperity than any other group can be.— 
Wiliam McAndrew. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed Dean 
George E. Walk of Temple University a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Eastern State 
Penitentiary. Dean Walk’s influence on the 
educational activities of the institution should 
be especially valuable. 


Lee L. Driver, Director of Consolidation 
Projects, has been appointed by President 
Mary McSkimmon a member of the N. E. A. 
committee of 100 on rural teaching problems. 


JoHN Louis HANEY, president of the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, has established 
a trust fund of $5,000 in memory of his close 
friend, the late Edward Zeigler Davis, former 
member of the University of Pennsylvania 
faculty. The fund will benefit Central High 
School pupils and students of the University. 


CHARLES BEESE has been made head of the 
industrial engineering department at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, succeeding J. Avis Keller. 


Supt. H. O. Dietrick of Norristown is do- 
ing an interesting and constructive work in a 
series of surveys of the Norristown School 
System which he and his teachers have been 
conducting the past few years. The investi- 
gations are self-surveys, a study from within, 
and comprehend comparisons with the most 
advanced systems in the country. The results 
of these studies have been made in the form 
of reports to the school board and citizens. 
Surveys V and VI, the former a comprehen- 
sive study of school finances; and the latter, 
the report for the school year ending July 6, 
1925, are worthy of study. 


JAMES Kiutus, Director of the Vocational 
Education Department of the Johnstown Pub- 
lic Schools, has been appointed principal of the 
million-dollar Central High School now under 
construction. Principal J. D. Ripple will re- 
main in the old building as principal of the 
Central Junior High School. 


J. ERNEST WAGNER has been promoted to the 
supervisorship of the industrial work in the 
Johnstown schools. Principal Killius will be 
associated with the Vocational Department in 
an advisory capacity. 


HERBERT J. STOCKTON, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Johnstown Schools, was recently 
elected a member of the Board of School Di- 
rectors in that city by a popular vote, run- 
ning three thousand higher than the next suc- 
cessful candidate. 


OscaR KEIM of Boswell won the 1925 award 
of $100 given by the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way for the best club work done by any mem- 
ber of a 4-H club in the seventeen counties tra- 
versed by the Baltimore and Ohio. Young 


Keim plans to attend Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 
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Mrs. GRACE PERHAM, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Wayne County Schools, reports a 
— enrollment of seventy N. E. A. mem- 

ers. 


ANNA Happow,a senior at Pennsylvania State 
College, was awarded the Edwin Erle Sparks 
Prize for scholarship at the Scholarship Day 
exercises November 5. Miss Haddow has won 
the medal for highest scholarship four times. 
During her first three years work her grades 
averaged more than ninety per cent. 


DEAN WEST of the Princeton Graduate 
School states that there is a revival of interest 
in Greek and Latin among the colleges and 
preparatory schools. Dean West, who is presi- 
dent of the American Classical League, bases 
his statement upon a statistical study made 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Reports from many colleges indicate increased 
interest in the classics although the decrease 
in the classical requirements has lessened the 
proportion of students taking classical courses 
when compared with the proportion twenty 
years ago. At Princeton the number of 
juniors electing the classics as a field for spe- 
cial study increased 50 per cent this year. 
Four years of Latin is the most generally 
available college entrance requirement. 


THE Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education has issued Vol. 4, No. 1 of the Vo- 
cational Education News, a bi-monthly publi- 
cation which deals with the progress of voca- 
tional education within the State. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA High School, of which 
C. C. Heyl is principal, will produce its own 
film depicting a story of student life. Two 
pupils, Clayton Jones and Joseph McClosker, 
have written the scenario. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE debaters have an inter- 
esting debating schedule for the year. They 
will meet Bates College, Maine and Boston 
University in March. A triangular debate 
with Bucknell University and Franklin and 
Marshall College was held on December 4. 


OxForD debaters are with us again. On Oc- 
tober 29 they and Gettysburg College debaters 
argued at York the question of an Internation- 
al Court of Justice. An unusual feature of 
the debate was that one Oxford man was repre- 
sented on the negative side and one Gettys- 
burg man argued affirmatively as colleague to 
the Oxford team. 


FOOTBALL season saw many _ youthful 
“tramps” in heavy sweaters and checkered 
shirts tramping the broad highways whither 
football and school spirit called. Just as 
Christmas makes everybody indulgent to chil- 
dren so football season makes everyone kind 
to these gay young vagabonds. The Student 
Council at Lafayette extended formal thanks 
to Dickinson freshmen for offering sleep and 
refreshment to Lafayette boys hiking(?) their 
way through Carlisle to Pittsburgh for a foot- 
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ball game. Lafayette was likewise hospitable 
to the Penn State travelers on their way to 
the State-Georgia Tech game in New York. 
How is that for “entente cordiale”? And isn’t 
— characteristic of American university 
ife? 


MERCERSBURG grade school building was de- 
stroyed by fire on October 21. The loss is esti- 
mated at $30,000. 


THE Mount Pleasant Township Vocational 
High School at Hickory, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary on November 10. Dr. Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of Vocational Education were the 
speakers. From 1918 to 1925 the school has 
graduated 166 students who are now engaged 
as follows: Home economics supervisors, 2; 
auto salesman, 1; business, 8; mechanics, 2; 
married home-makers, 23; unmarried home- 
makers, 7; farmers, 18; kindergarten teacher, 
1; college students, 33; grade teachers, 32; 
engineer, 1; optometrist, 2; graduate account- 
ant, 1; dentist, 1; tree surgeon, 1; high school 
teachers, 6; salesmen, 3; veterinarian, 1; 
nurses, 6; stenographers, 3; mines, 4; clerk, 
1; unclassified, 9. 


THE Beallsville High School Auditorium ad- 
dition was dedicated with appropriate exercises 
of the grades and high school October 30. The 
addition is a “triplicate” arrangement. The 
regular combined auditorium-gymnasium idea 
is used, and in addition there are high folding 
doors, which when not rolled along the side 
walls, may be so placed as to form three large 
class rooms. Additional space may be used 
on a large stage. 


CENTERVILLE Borough is transporting pupils 
to such an extent that in four one-room rural 
schools there are not more than two grades in 
any school. Thus pupils receive advantages 
of better gradation. Supervising Principal 
O. A. Rodefer has thirty-seven teachers on his 
faculty. 


THE new Trinity High School (composed of 
pupils from Amwell, Canton, North Franklin 
and South Strabane Township) has added ag- 
riculture and domestic arts to its course for 
the present school term. Major improvements 
at the school include the moving of the com- 
modious gymnasium nearer the main part of 
the school. The old gym grounds have heen 
converted into an ideal athletic field. One 
building is nearing completion after a com- 
plete remodeling begun early in the spring. 
This school already is the largest rural high 
school in the State. Future improvements to 
the twenty-five acre plot of campus and addi- 
tional remodeling to other buildings will make 
the school one of the best in the Common- 
wealth. 


THE voters of East Fallowfield Township, 
Crawford County, approved a bond issue of 
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$27,000 for the erection of a new consolidated 
school. 


MANOR TOWNSHIP has partially completed 
one of the best four-room school buildings in 
Armstrong County and is now occupying two 
of the rooms. The structure is of brick and 
has a basement well lighted and equipped with 
corner heaters, lavatories and electric lights. 
The building, which cost $25,000, was dedicat- 
ed October 30. Deputy Superintendent R. C. 
Shaw made the principal address. 


THE Coatesville High School Glee Clubs, 100 
members strong, gave a creditable rendition 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Opera, “The Mika- 
do,” in High School auditorium, November 12 
and 18. The High School Orchestra of 21 
pieces accompanied. 


CURWENSVILLE dedicated a new grade school 
building on November 17. Wm. H. Robinson, 
a former Curwensville boy, made it possible 
to include a gymnasium in the new building. 


IN the bulletin issued in connection with the 
Wyoming County Institute held November 16- 
20, Superintendent Morgan writes as follows 
concerning high schools: “Wyoming County is 
justly proud of her high schools and of the 
character of the work they are doing. We 
have only five boroughs and each maintains a 
high school of the first grade. In addition we 
have three township high schools well organ- 
ized and equipped, and a vocational school 
that has proved its worth in an agricultural 
community.” 


THE Bradford County Rural Letter, issued 
in November, 1925, contains a constructive 
program in health education for rural schools 
in Bradford County—grades I-VIII. The pro- 
gram is an outgrowth of a series of zone meet- 
ings which were held in the early part of the 
year. The bulletin contains an outline of a 
reading course for seventh and eighth grades 
and the required poem list for all grades. 


ON October 31 Charlestown Township, Ches- 
ter County, dedicated its new four-room con- 
solidated school. The erection of the building 
completes the consolidation of all the schools 
of the township. The three acre plot upon 
which the building is located was donated by 
Anthony Alleva, and $20,000 toward the ex- 
pense of the building was contributed by Frank 
Foster—both citizens of the district. 


GREENE-DREHR Joint School District dedi- 
cated its new community school November 14. 
Greene Township is located in Pike County 
and Drehr, in Wayne County. For the past 
ten years these districts have maintained a 
joint, consolidated and vocational school in the 
Drehr School Building. Because of over- 
crowding, the new five-room structure was 
erected and is now used to house the pupils 
of the elementary grades, thus releasing the 
old building for use as a high school. The 
school maintains a four-year high school with 
vocational, agricultural and home economics 
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Opportunity 


Account 


pleasant and profitable? 


$500.00 for Your Summer 
Vacation 
We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one will be 
appointed an exclusive representative, 
and will be given an exceptional proposition 
bound to produce a good income. In past 
summers many of our special representatives 
have averaged over $600.00. Think what this 


means annually for those who qualify for posi- 
tions in our permanent organization, 


You Will Have Every 
Advantage 
Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and railroad 
fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful 
Weedon training and constant help, will start 
those accepted on an exceptional business career 
along school lines. Agreeable associates, of 
course, and of the highest type. 











7016 EUCLID AVE. 





This Company believes that well-paid people who know they 
are succeeding usually like their work and stay in it. 
of our present associates have been with us for ten years and 
over. Today bigger opportunities than ever exist in our business. 


If You are a Teacher, 


We Offer You an 


for Travel and an Increased Bank 


ARE you planning to make your next summer’s spare time 
The S. L. Weedon Company needs a 
number of teachers the coming summer for a high type of 
position that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 5-A 


Many 





Successful people— 
Be One of them! 


—and Travel 


Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited 
from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; and 
a personal letter, telling you whether or not 
you can fit into one of these openings. Re- 
member, we have been in business over 20 
years, and will place those accepted in positions 
that not only offer a chance to exchange a 
summer of leisure for one of income and 
travel but which also may lead to a permanent 
connection. Please state your age, education 
and qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediate inquiry. Address Dept. 5-A 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO: 





classes. The entire school plant, elementary 
and high, is now the property of the joint 
district. 


PENNSYLVANIA this year ranks second 
among potato producing states with a crop of 
28,314,000 bushels. Maine leads all the states 
with a crop of over thirty million bushels. 
Pennsylvania formerly ranked fifth or sixth 
among the states in this respect. 


A COAST-TO-COAST radio spelling bee is being 
planned as a feature of the second National 
Spelling Bee this winter. The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal and The Louisville Times have in- 
terested teams from a number of cities. Erie, 
Reading, Scranton and Lancaster are Pennsyl- 


vania cities whose teams will spell into their 
respective microphones, each for a given period 
from a standard word list. Spellers and radio- 
phone listeners everywhere will be able to 
hear the spellers from all parts of the country 
and catch the misspelled words. WHAS, ra- 
diophone of the Courier-Journal and The Louis- 
ville Times, will serve as control station. 


THE schools of Kissimmee, Florida were fill- 
ed to capacity with the children of regular 
residents when the Florida land boom struck 
the town. Two hundred of the motoring pub- 
lic found themselves in a town without fa- 
cilities to provide education for their offspring. 
Nothing daunted, they erected their own school 
building and employed Miss Isabelle Upham 
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to teach the school. Nineteen boys and girls 
from grades one to eight are enrolled. 


THE frigate Constitution, the subject of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem “Old Ironsides,” 
is to be used in a screen picture of her famous 
history. Once more, for a “movie” audience 
this time, she will battle with the pirates of 
Tripoli, manned by sailors of a younger gen- 
eration who will doubtless gain added respect 
for their seafaring forebears as they struggle 
with her yards. 


THE voters of Sharon on November 3 ap- 
proved by a vote of almost two to one a bond 
issue of $200,000 to be used in building an ele- 
mentary school. This action coming within 
three years after the erection of a $640,000 
high school building bespeaks a citizenry pro- 
gressive in educational matters. : 


THE Rostraver Township Junior High 
School was dedicated on October 30. The af- 
ternoon program consisted of readings, panto- 
mimes and choruses by the children. In the 
evening Ex-Governor John K. Tener spoke 
on “Athletics in the Schools.” Deputy Super- 
jintendent Robert C. Shaw and Superintendent 
Bela B. Smith of the Connellsville school sys- 
tem gave short addresses. 


PHILADELPHIA has opened an evening high 
school which will prepare its students for col- 
lege in six years. Students attend from seven 
to ten, four nights a week, ard accomplish all 
their work, both study and recitation, during 
that time. 


THREE plays effective in teaching safety 
principles to children may be secured from 
the National Safety Council, 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. They are “Bill’s 
Christmas Fright” by Frances Stuart, “Bru- 
in’s Inn” by Anne Townsend and “The Runa- 
way Ball” by Mary Foote. Each, 25c. 


UNDERGRADUATES attending the intercollegi- 
ate conference on the World Court at Amherst 
College on December 5 reported indorsement 
of the World Court and American adherence 
to the Harding-Hughes-Collidge reservations. 
Yale cast the heaviest ballot of any school 
represented at the conference—1,323 ballots, 
all but 129 favoring American adherence. 


In the November JouRNAL under “Notes and 
News” on page 206 appeared an item on school 
savings. Under class D enrollment Downing- 
town was listed 100 per cent. The report should 
have read “Downingtown Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School 100 per cent” instead of 
“Downingtown 100 per cent.” 


THE sophomore class at Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School publishes a bi-weekly mimeo- 
graphed newspaper with interesting cartoons, 
editorials and class news items. 


FourTH graders at the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School publish a typewritten newspaper, 
The Lookout. James Hess informs us in the 
school news that the class make airplanes. 
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Jack Steetle acclaims “We are going to have 
rules in our Athletic Club.” Jane V. gives 
rein to her poetic muse with 

I like the spring, I like the fall, 

I like the dull November 

But which of these I do not know 

_. Is better than September. 

Evidently the opening of school has no terrors 
for Jane. 


THE Owl and Nightingale Dramatic Club 
of Gettysburg College carried off the first prize 
cup in the first Pennsylvania Intercollegiate 
Dramatic Association contest held at Penn 
State on December 5. The prize winning play 
was “The Pot Boiler.” The Cup and Dagger 
Club of Bucknell University won second prize 
with “The Major and the Manicure.” Drexel 
Institute won honorable mention with “Sup- 
pressed Desires.” Next year’s contest will be 
held at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. A. C. 
Cloetinge of Pennsylvania State College is 
president of the Association. " 


Lock HAvEN High School, Lock Haven, won 
the Pennsylvania High School Football Cham- 
pionship this year but was defeated in the 
Middlewest Interscholastic Contest. Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago, won the Middle- 
west Championship. 


SEVENTY seniors from the Kensington High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, por nal 
by Principal Beulah Fenimore and two faculty 
members, Rose Kauffman and Mary Waesche, 
visited Washington, D. C., during December 
to visit historic places and observe Congress 
in session. 


NINE Pennsylvania boys, who have distin- 
guished themselves in work with live stock, 
were guests at the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago, November 28-December 
5. Four of the boys—Gracio Delarco, Ebens- 
burg; John Woods, Mercer; Harry Friedline, 
Boswell and Joseph Klunk, Hanover—were the 
guests of an agricultural foundation. Three 
Fayette County boys—Jay Dunn, Smock; Paul 
Brown and Bert Lewin, Vanderbilt—were the 
guests of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce. Two Lawrence County boys, Her- 
man Patton and Alvin McFarland, were the 
guests of the New Castle Board of Trade and 
the Chicago Union Stock Yards Company. 


THE Roosevelt Junior High School, Erie, of 
which C. F. Brockway is principal, gives each 
pupil a Roosevelt Home Bulletin to be taken 
home with the report card. Bulletin No. 1 
bore the following message for pupils: “Today 
is card day, your first ‘pay day.’ Your ‘check’ 
represents quite accurately the quality and 
the amount of work you have done. If your 
check is too small, do not sulk, but grit your 
teeth and resolve to make yourself worth more. 
A co-operative spirit and a consistent desire 
- work will increase your wages on next card 

ay. 


ALLOW us to introduce Vol. 1, No. 1 of the 
Milton School News, published by the students 
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lapping have been eliminated. 


efficient service. 


New York Chicago 





Round Out Your Stenographic Course 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted effort, time can be found in any school 
for the essentials of a well-rounded stenographic or secretarial course. 

Gregg Stenographic Books were planned to meet the requirements of an 
all-round stenographic and secretarial course. 

Each book is a definite unit of a course in which all duplication and over- 


These books will help you, as they have helped hundreds of others, to solve 
this problem—the problem of finding time for the essentials. 


The Gregg Stenographic Course 


The Gregg Shorthand Manuals: ... 65 8s ce eee es $1.50 
Grega Sneed Stumic@l. 2.5, oes Ss Be we a ee Ae 1.20 
New. Rational Pypewtitne. ... - 2b oe wk 1.20 
Applied Business English and Correspondence, Text... .. . 1.00 

WMORCIGERT: as, So SS iS ie ee oe eee we he 40 
Seeretartabceueiess BERG. 6.5 6 eS ide ew 1.40 

Raborstony Mmatetidiee. .. 666 oie ee 8s ean 60 


The use of these books will mean a stenographer or secretary equipped for satisfactory and 
Examine them at our expense 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Boston 


San Francisco London 


























TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut Sté. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mar. 


BRANCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 a, Bldg., 
a! A. Lane, Mg 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post — Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 pana Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l Cite Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. 


No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
eee TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. 











WANTED— 
Active Schoolmen 


to render expert educational service, 
in their present vicinity and without 
conflict to their present employment, 
by a concern of excellent standing, 
ten years in business and with an 
extensive school clientele. Adequate 
remuneration. Address School De- 
partment, 131 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 























Your Art Service 
Bureau 


A®T education is becoming necessary in 





the teaching of other subjects and to 


the child himself. It bas found its true 
place in all grade and rural schools. 


To help you to plan your winter art 
and seat work, our Art Service Bureau has 
just completed an outline of art work for 
the first eight grades. You will find in it 
all sorts of things to draw, to construct 
and to relate to your other work. Write 
for your copy. 


Remember: OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU 
Is Your ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4) East 42™ Street 
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of the Milton Public Schools, a promising four- 
page newspaper issued every third Wednesday 
during the school year. 


THE Allentown School Board has let the 
contract for a new combination junior high 
and elementary school building which will cost 
$288,385. 


THE Music League of Philadelphia distribut- 
ed among the Christmas carolers 60,000 song 
sheets. One hundred fifty song leaders under 
the direction of Robert Lawrence rehearsed the 
carolers. A special “remembrance carol” was 
sung where two candles in the window indi- 
cated that a member of the family was absent. 


A SCHUYLKILL County Schoolmen’s Club 
was organized on November 18 at Blythe Town- 
ship High School. Superintendent E. W. Tay- 
lor of Ashland was elected president and G. 
A. Eichler, supervising principal of Pine Grove, 
secretary. The membership comprises super- 
intendents, supervising principals and prin- 
cipals of the high schools of the county. 


THE Commercial Teacher Training Depart- 
ment of the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pa. publishes a mimeographed bulletin, The 
Commercial Exchange, of which G. G. Hill, 
director of the department, is Editor-in-chief. 
It should be suggestive to commercial teachers 
and students. 


The Red and White is a six-page newspaper 
published by the Kittanning Senior-Junior 
High School, of which Denton M. Albright is 
principal. The paper is well balanced with 
school news, editorials, sports and humor, all 
in evidence. 


“THROUGH OIL LANDS OF EUROPE AND AF- 
RICA,” is the title of a new educational motion 
picture film in three parts of three reels each. 
The first part features the oil industries of 
Germany, France, Spain, Morocco and Algeria; 
the second deals with the oil fields of Italy, 
Hungary, the Danube and Roumania and the 
third part with the Polish and Egyptian fields. 
Any of the three parts may be obtained for 
exhibition to schools by addressing the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, Pitts- 
burgh. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Dublin, Ireland is plan- 
ning to provide a course of instruction, July 
15 to August 31, 1926, for American graduates 
and undergraduates. The twelve courses of 
lectures offered will deal with political econ- 
omy and social science, history and literature 
_ and languages. The program will be assured 
by entries for 275 single courses being defi- 
nitely registered before June 1, 1926. Further 
information can be secured from The Provost, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 


A SUMMER Vacation Course, for American 
women teachers and graduates, organized by 
the Women’s Colleges and the Society of Ox- 
ford Home-Students, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford July 10-July 28, 1926. The 
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lectures will be on English literature and Eng- 
lish history. A fee of $125 includes board, 
residence, lectures and classes and one or two 
excursions. Make application before March 
1, 1926 to Secretary of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, American Association 
of University Women, 2 West 45th Street. 
New York City. 


THE Henry Houck elementary school build- 
ing at Lebanon was dedicated on November 20. 
Addresses were made by Ex-Governor Brum- 
baugh, H. G. Moyer and Henry Houck, grand- 
son and nephew of the educator whose name 
the building bears. The new building contains 
nineteen classrooms and an auditorium in ad- 


dition to offices, library and playrooms. The 
total cost of construction approximates 
$265,000. 


THE G. A. R. Memorial High School, “dedi- 
cated to the health, happiness and education 
of the Youth of Wilkes-Barre and named in 
honor of Grand Army of the Republic” was 
formally turned over to the city by the Board 
of School Directors on November 21. Addresses 
were made by Benjamin R. Jones, Associate 
Judge of the Luzerne County Courts, Daniel 
L. Hart, Mayor of Wilkes-Barre, and Francis 
B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The cost of construction was 
$1,543,083. 


THE 24th Carnegie Institute International 
Exhibition of Art closed on December 6 after 
having been viewed by 150,000 visitors. Thir- 
teen nations were represented in the exhibit. 
America had 122 artists of whom 32 were 
Pennsylvanians. The foreign countries pre- 
sented the works of 866 artists. The first 
prize of $1,500 was awarded to Henry Eugene 
LeSidaner of France for his painting “Window 
On the Bay of Villafranche”; an Italian, Ub- 
aldo Oppi, was awarded second prize, $1.000. 
for his painting “Nude”; Charles W. Haw- 
thorne of New York received the third prize 
of $500 for his picture “The Captain, The 
Cook and The Mate.” The popular prize of 
$200 was won by Malcolm Parcell of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, for his painting “Por- 
trait Group.” The exhibit will be shown at the 
Philadelphia Art Club from January 2 to Feb- 
ruary 15. 


AN educational function worthy of imitation 
was held at Elkton, Maryland, November 16, 
in the form of a county-wide educational rally. 
At 1:30 a meeting of special interest to teach- 
ers was held in the Community Play House. At 
2:30, the meeting was made public. School 
trustees, patrons, taxpayers, members of 
boards of trade, school improvement associa- 
tions, women’s clubs, mothers’ clubs, farm- 
ers’ clubs and the American Legion attended 
in large numbers. The meeting was featured 
by community singing under the direction of 
Thomas L. Gibson formerly of this State and 
an illustrated address on consolidated schools 
by Lee L. Driver of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The affair was 
a pronounced success. 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 











When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


| | The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 
enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 

The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed m4 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals wit 
proven character, without security. 











: Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
2 travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
0 these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
f this need the GUARANTEE LOAN CoMPANY extends its service. 
e 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


n Total cost on $ 50 for four months is $ 4.35 
}, iT} “ee ee 80 6é “sé ee sé 7 0o 

66 rT] Tt) 66 “ss 66 “ 
c 6é oe eé a “é“ eé “ec é cnae 
+ “é “oe “é 200 “sé ee é é 17.50 
il rT} “ “ 260 « ‘“ “i ‘“ 22-75 
yf “sé 66 66 300 sé ee oe é 26.26 
i IF PAID IN REGULAR PAYMENTS 
‘ ARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 
‘ GU I 
r 1005 Market Steet ome ania zr - < "Seen 510 Penn Street .....1........0000.0ecc000 READING, PA. 
Y (Room andam Sullding 431 Lackawanna Avenue...... SCRANTON, PA. 
d Ney era Screen PHILADELPHIA 31 Public Square ........... WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Ils (Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building ............ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
p= 23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
A dozen merits of the platoon type of school 
Page 291, Col. 1 
One hundred “Because’s” 
Pages 292-295 
Traffic halts in front of a schoolhouse 
Page 302, Col. 2 
Pictures that make you hungry 
Page 305 
All aboard for Washington! 
Page 309, Col. 2 
A bunch of happy young Americans 
Page 315 
Old Black Joe and Old Uncle Ned 
Page 317 
Soap climbs the social ladder 
Page 821, Col. 1 
Education adopts the radio 
Page 326, Col. 1 


The Owl and Nightingale to the front 
Page 340, Col. 2 





ARMISTICE DAY IN THE WHITE- 
MARSH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 802) 
come to the doors and windows and watch as 
the parade, moving in order, passes. The 
thrill of the occasion! The children catch it; 
the passers-by catch it; the teachers have al- 
ready caught it. We march for about twelve 
minutes and then return to the schoolhouse 

in the same good order as we set out. 

I firmly believe that the children get more 
keen enjoyment, more idea of what it’s all 
about, more satisfaction in their service in 
taking part than in any other kind of exercise. 
Everyone from the smallest to the largest has 
a part and that means so much to the little 
lad or little lassie. When the silence was ob- 
served around the flagpole how impressive it 
made the whole thing when the cars stopped. 
Through the medium of our little group those 
rushing individuals were made to feel the ne- 
cessity of paying tribute and so the impressive- 
ness of those moments was immeasurably en- 
hanced. 

Each year the children look forward to Ar- 
mistice Day as a red letter day even as they 
watch for the glorious Fourth. But their joy 
is because of Peace. Their expression is not 
found in uproarous demonstration, but in si- 
lent tribute. 


January, 1926 


NECROLOGY 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder of Temple 
University and the Samaritan Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, pastor of the Baptist Temple, recipi- 
ent of the Philadelphia Award in 1923 as the 
citizen contributing most to the city’s welfare, 
died on December 6 at his home in Philadel- 
phia at the age of eighty-two. Dr. Conwell 
was widely known as a lecturer and had de- 
livered the lecture “Acres of Diamonds” thou- 
sands of times. 


Miss Nan P. Wenzel died at her home in 
Verona on November 13. Miss Wenzel gave 
the services of her life to the children of Ver- 
ona. She began teaching in Verona in 1896 
and retired in 1923, owing to poor health. Miss 
Wenzel taught many children of her former 
pupils. A thousand boys and girls visited her 
home to pay final tribute to her memory. 





CALENDAR 
January, 1926 
17-23—National Thrift Week 


February 
9—Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
10-11—Annual State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 


21-25—Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., Washington 


March 
5-6 —Northeast Convention District 
Spring Conference, Wilkes- 
Barre 
6—Anthracite Arts Association, Sun- 
bury 
8-183—Regional Conference, Federal 


Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


18—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Bethlehem 


27—Northwestern Arts Association, 
Warren 


25-27—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
April 
9 and 28—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 


May 


1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
18—World Goodwill Day 


June 


27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Philadel- 
phia 
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Ve 
A’SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 
and the 
Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 


—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 

















aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. T 213 Film Exchange Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42®ST. Mew York lity 











PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For PLAYS, STORIES AND LITERATURE 
to stimulate your HEALTH PROGRAM urite 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 


450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FIRST YEAR LATIN 


RICHMOND 


By Foster and Arms 


Published January 1926: $1.28 


In accordance with the spirit and letter of the Report of the American Classical League 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 




















898 Fulton Building 


Fire Safe, Sound Proof Natco Hollow Tile 


Architects and contractors recommend and use Natco Hollow Tile for partitions, load-bearing walls and floors of 
schools, because they know from experience they are assured permanent satisfaction, safety from fire, proof against 
transmission of sound, along with great savings in erection costs, insurance and upkeep. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















The Latest, Completest and Most Practical 


BOOK OF SEX KNOWLEDGE 


By BERNARD BERNARD, Sc. D. (Phys.), M. P. C., Editor of “Health and Life” 


GNORANCE of the facts of life is to blame for the majority of human tragedies. This is now 
acknowledged to be true by all sincere people. Sex and all the problems surrounding it 
have been shrouded in the darkness of superstition and mystery. In “A Complete Book 

of Sex Knowledge” there is not a single side of the sex problem, and its application to every stage 
of human life that has not been fully treated. You cannot afford to be without this book, and no 
description of it can possibly convey to you its extraordinary value. It tells in non-technical 


language those things that worry people most. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I 
FROM BIRTH TO PUBERTY 
The Technique of Healthy Conception.—The Sex Acts 
of Little Children.—Babies’ Habits That Must Be 
Corrected.—Cleanliness of the Organs.—The Seeds of 
Masturbation.—Parents’ Habits to Avoid.—How to An- 
swer “Where Did I Come From?’’—A Typical Family 
Without Sex Education.—The Dangers of Secret Hab- 
its—Teaching Idealism.—The Combat of Unhealthy 
Sex Thoughts.—The Child Its Own Savior. 
CHAPTER II 
ADOLESCENCE 
Undesirable Sex Habits of Adolescence.—The Method 
of Teaching Clean Sex Behavior.—Physically Predis- 
posing Causes of Immorality.—How Sex Thoughts May 
Be Diverted.—The Facts of Reproduction.—The Con- 
nection of the Genital With the Urinary System.— 
Sexual Anatomy and Physiology.—The Actual Birth of 
an Offspring.—Horrible Sex Perversions Preceded by 
Masturbation.—The Precious Vital Fluid.—Loathsome 
Diseases.—How a Mother Can Explain Things to Her 
Daughter.—Cleanliness of the Organs.—How Diseases 
May Be “Picked Up” Without Intercourse.—Instruc- 
tion in Care at the Menstrual Period.—Correcting Ir- 
regularities.—Superstitions Regarding Menstruation. 
CHAPTER III 
THE YOUNG MAN 
Should the Young Man Be Given Birth Control In- 
formation?—The Results of Masturbation.—Warning 
Against Falling “Just Once.’’-—Methods of Self-Disin- 
fection Against Venereal Diseases.—Immorality as a 
Pathological Condition—How to Prevent Temptation. 
—Proper Sex Conduct.—Sex Weakness.—The Nature of 
Syphilis.—The Nature of Gonorrhea.—How Masturba- 
tion Leaves Spermatorrhea.—How a Young Man Can 
Easily Live a Clean Life.—Wilful Vice.—Sympathy 
for Victims of Ignorance and Vicious Heredity.—Hope 
for the Lost Ones.—Flirting.—Platonic Friendships.— 
Falling in Love-—How to Choose a Wife.—The First 
Love Callings.—The Spirit of Romance.—The Tragedy 
of a Young Woman Who Sought Gold Instead of Love. 
—The Seriousness of Becoming Engaged.—Subcon- 
scious Sex Emotions.—Why There Are Unhappy Mar- 
riages.—The Desire to Be Pure Overcome by Pathologi- 
cal Dispositions.—How Carefully Directed Exercise and 
Hygiene Can Defeat Physical and So-Called Moral 
Weaknesses.—How to Be an Efficient Teacher of Sex 


Education. 
CHAPTER IV 
THE YOUNG WOMAN 


Shattered Dreams.—The Facts of Reproduction.— 
The World’s Most Beautiful Story.—The Dangers of 
Life.—Erotic Feelings.—Sexual Irritation.—The Organs 
of Reproductions.—“Female Illnesses.’’-—Painful Men- 
struation.—Vamps.—Looking for the Best Ideal in 
Manhood.—A Woman’s Maturation.—Bad Habits and 
Their Serious Consequences.—The Quickening of the 
Glands.—The Best Method of Imparting Sex Facts.— 
The Process of Fertilization Sex Education That 
Will Fortify Girls With Facts.—Special Sexual Cells. 
—Fertilization and Development.—Courtship Part of 
the Function of Reproduction.—Immoral Intercourse.— 
Venereal Diseases in Women.—The Necessity of Know- 
ing the Facts of Birth Control.—Sex Perversions 
Among Women.—The Best Age for Marriage.—lIndis- 
triminate Love-Making.—Initial Sex Weaknesses End 
{in Serious Perversions.—Sexual Health and Efficiency. 

CHAPTER V 
THE MARRIED MAN 

The First Nuptial Experiences.—Excesses, and How 
to Avoid Them.—Normal Indulgence.—The Influence 
of Youthful Habits.—Bad Habits.—Sex Weakness in 
Marriage.—Sex a Blessing, Not a Curse, When Used 
Properly.—Why Women Run Away from Some Men.— 
The Basic Laws of Sex Conduct.—Ignorance, Man’s 
Greatest Enemy.—lIgnorant Husbands.—Allowing Pas- 
sion to Run Riot.—The Technique of Love.—The Hus- 
band’s Special Part.—Perversions and Weaknesses.— 
Abnormal Psychology Left by Masturbation.—Free Ex- 
pression of the Feelings.—Complete Unity.—Birth Con- 
trol.—The Benefits of Proper Intercourse.—Children 
Born of Lust.—The Story of a Sex Pervert.—A Son’s 
Curse Upon His Father.—Predispositions Handed Down 





by Our Ancestors.—How Sex Weaknesses May Lead to 
Perversions.—Sexual Nerve Irritations.—An Outline of 
the Scientific Facts of Heredity.—The Supreme Object 
of Marriage.—The Peculiarities of Women.—How to 
Insure the Wife’s Satisfaction. 
CHAPTER VI 
THE MARRIED WOMAN 

Surprising Ignorance of Women of the Meaning of 
Marriage.—Caution in the Acceptance of a Husband.— 
The Story of an Ignorant Bride.—Bad Habits.—Fore- 
warning.—The Eradication gf Erotic Habits.—Sex 
Weaknesses and Abnormalities.—Union.—The Highest 
Condition of Human Bliss.—Unnatural Conduct.—The 
Part of the Wife in Intercourse.—How to Maintain a 
Husband’s Love and Affection.—Helping a Husband in 
Control.—Female Sexual Anatomy.—Women Guilty of 
Excesses.—The Sexual Nerves.—Adaptation to Pecu- 
liarities in Men.—Securing the Harmonic Reaction.— 
Choosing the Right Time and Place for Conception.— 
Pregnancy.—Sterility and Its Causes.—The Correction 


of Sterility. 
CHAPTER VII 
THE BACHELOR 
Why There Are Bachelors.—Promiscuous Bachelors. 
—Pathology in Bachelorhood.—Physiological Disposi- 
tions Which Promote Immorality.—The Physical Treat- 
ment Which Remedies Sexual Abnormalities.—Divert- 
ing Sex Energies.—Disorders Aggravating Sex Weak- 
nesses.—Spermatorrhoea.—What Happens to the Sexual 
Secretions.—Sexual Neurasthenia.—Sex Weaknesses. 
CHAPTER VIII 
THE SPINSTER 
Should Women Propose ?—Never Too Late to Wed.— 
Dangerous Stages of Spinsterhood.—Sexual Anomalies. 
—The Cause of Melancholia.—Sexual Aggravations.— 
What Happens to the _ Secretions.—Sex Weakness 
Among Spinsters—Sexual Hygiene.—Sex Fears.—Per- 
versions.—Combating Erotic Feelings.—Leucorrhoea. 
CHAPTER IX 
POST MATURITY IN MAN 
Sexual Promptings and Weaknesses That Few Un- 
derstand.—Prostatitis.—Hypertrophy of the Sexual 
Glands.—Serious Perversions.—Lurid Stories of Vice. 
—Libidinous Feelings.—Men Who Are Sent to Prison 
for Illnesses.—How Old Age Can Be the Happiest Time 
in Life.—The Effects of Early Dissipation.-—Physiologi- 
cal Causes of Immorality.—How the Sex Organs Can 
Be Abnormally Irritated.—The Ghosts of Earlier In- 
discretions—The Folly of Frightening Sex Victims 
With Damnation.—Building Up Depleted Nerve Cen- 
ters.—The Normal Post Mature Sex Life. 


CHAPTER X 
POST MATURITY IN WOMAN 
“Change of Life.”’—Superstitions Surrounding Men- 
struation.—Right Sex Conduct.—The Cessation of Men- 
struation.—Continued Sex Desires.—A Dangerous Phase 
of the Menopause.—The Legacies of Youth.—Irritable 
Passions and How to Govern Them.—Normal Sex Liv- 
ing.—Maintaining Married Happiness. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
This book will only be sold to those over 18 years 
of age so please state age when ordering. 


HEALTH AND LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
Room 19, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send “A COMPLETE BOOK OF SEX 
KNOWLEDGE.” I will pay the postman $2.75 plus 
postage upon arrival. 


AGGrese ..cccccece eCocccenee Cocevcsccoee eeccsece heeekens 


CF ksnbotessecsvtnecesesx Cee CGN Gaceegetuseeeses 
(Sometimes C.O.D. packages are delayed. To get 
quickest action send cash with order.) 


If cash accompanies order we will ship book postage 
prepaid. (Cash must accompany foreign orders) 
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Laboratory Furniture 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 

hese aa added to cold water is 

delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- Se 

ion and weariness disappear, Students’ Chemistry D. g 

strength and endurance increase. 

The tonic action of Horsford’s In quality Sal. Canale ft meee. St 
* * * * service, you will find Kewaunee ratory Furniture is the best 

Acid Phosphate, with its purity to be obtained, and these facts are generally admitted by ed- 

ucators who have had experience with the various makes. 


















and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford'’s 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 


THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Established in 1918, we celebrate our eighth birthday and our steady growth with the : 
opening of our New York Office. We have averaged a 34.8% increase each year over 
the preceding year. Our placements in 1925 were 727.4% of our placements in 1918. 
Our efficiency record, the ratio of placements to calls listed, has increased 66.5% in 
; | the past three years. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


_ Aninteresting book tells the Kewaunee story, with illustra- 
tions. It will be sent to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce. ‘ 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other € 
Principal Cities ; 
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Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily comprehended 
instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at commercial 
speed without physical strain. . H 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have been 
supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent 
postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon ¢ 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 

FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home | 

Economics. 

School Special Courses Principal 
Bloomsburg ...... RT ere cvcccccccccseeGe ©, L. Riemer 
RRR NM ME RAA EN a5 sah ny vos win e-otoe<ees ce loons: are st ete Pin way ore ase laie1 wlio atasahera Gerele riers John A. Entz 
RORNP RENIN Sac giao rea esat vitalogaVattexe tose va saleat aubterenaiw 16 SACva lath corareinret aria GHOSTS Ranta Leslie Pinckney Hill 
RM ERMIDER co's ca sco cone oreo ca w sia ers tatay bus es ere Riv esos keer eke Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
Edinboro ........ PEE PACED oh: 5 ke a'o5 or cisora iar Scs1s sh syeroses ;...C. C. Crawford 
RBUIR 6:50 506s Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music..John A. H. Keith 
Mutetown ......: «Library and Art Education. «5.0.2... 0.06.3 <66 A. C. Rothermel 
aS MRM IETA 45 ogee eyes ie ects te hoo IE APs Slane ase SING wiaHOTS SRO ES Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville ....... Tee a ee ROMER aerr ner ee: C. H. Gordinier 
Sea RNNR EL NIN 686ooa capac te race beeie nic ie se reel s70 1s wine so aipin sinters asian c'arer ature Ezra Lehman _ 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ............. catenins J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music .............+++- Andrew Thomas Smith 

Catalogs on request Address the Principal 


























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 

















